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and  contributor  he  has  been  connected  with  many  magazines  in  the  field  of  education. 


The  present  responsibilities  of 
education  necessitate  the  wise 
use  of  mental  hygiene  by  the 
1  classroom  teacher.  By  mental  hygiene 
I  mean  an  approach  to  problems  of 
personality  and  behavior  that  goes  be¬ 
hind  the  scenes  and  deals  understand- 
ingly  with  the  often  unconscious  emo¬ 
tional  origins  of  these  problems.  A 
teacher  well  trained  in  this  tnental 
^  hvgiene  approach  handles  all  children 
I  (including  “normal”  ones)  in  such  a 
way  as  to  avoid  the  aggravating  of 
incipient  problems  and  to  give  every 
child  the  best  possible  chance  to  inte¬ 
grate  his  own  conflicting  desires,  to 
adjust  himself  to  the  group,  and  to 
have  satisfying  and  socially  desirable 
oatlets  for  his  energies. 

Up  to  the  present,  few,  if  any, 
teacher-training  institutions  make  ade¬ 
quate  preparation  for  the  mental  hy¬ 
giene  aspect  of  teaching. 

Should  they  do  so?  Is  mental  hy¬ 
giene  a  legitimate  school  function.  Is 
it  not  perhaps  a  field  for  specialists? 
Has  not  the  school  a  big  enough  job 
teaching  school  subjects  —  reading, 
arithmetic,  spelling,  writing,  history. 


civics,  geography,  physiology,  and 
such?  Is  not  mental  hygiene  a  frill, 
better  let  alone  by  schools  already 
hard  pressed  financially?  Is  it  not 
too  new  and  inadequately  explored  a 
field  for  the  schools — particularly  the 
public  schools — to  enter?  ' 

The  answer  to  these  questions  de¬ 
pends  on  one’s  concept  of  education. 
(Traditionally,  {education  consists  of 
passing  on  to  children  some  of  the 
most  important  parts  of  their  social 
heritage.  The  race  has  learned  a 
great  deal  as  civilization  has  advanced. 
In  order  to  preserve  this  learning  and 
to  equip  children  to  participate  in  the 
highly  organized  society  of  today, 
formal  instruction  seems  to  be  indis¬ 
pensable.  If  the  schools  will  do  a 
thorough  job  of  this  instruction,  most 
people  will  say  they  have  done  their 
whole  duty. 

But  there  is  another  concept  of  edu¬ 
cation.  It  is  that  each  child  shall  be 
developed  into  as  fine  a  human  being 
as  possible — developed  personally  and 
socially.  This  second,  more  compre¬ 
hensive  concept  embraces  the  nar¬ 
rower  traditional  one.  It  includes 
885 
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not  only  the  child’s  physical  well-be¬ 
ing  and  the  intellectual  content  of  his 
mind,  but  also  the  way  he  uses  his  in¬ 
formation  and  skills.  It  includes 
helping  him  to  choose  and  prepare  for 
his  vocation,  training  him  in  the 
wholesome  use  of  leisure,  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  his  personality  and 
character. 

But  can  the  schools  do  this  job? 
Are  not  teachers  and  school  adminis¬ 
trators  as  a  whole  a  timid,  under¬ 
trained,  often  old  maidish  (male  or 
female),  mediocre  lot  ?  Are  not  school 
boards  often  ridden  by  politics  and 
usually  composed  of  second  or  third 
rate  individuals,  who  have  only  such 
limited  concepts  of  education  as  their 
own  traditional  education  gave  them  ? 

It  is  a  large  order,  so  large  that  it 
will  take  a  long  time  to  fill  it  effec¬ 
tively  and  wisely.  But  the  children 
are  here  and  are  growing  up.  We 
must  do  something  with  them.  We 
see  all  around  us  the  results  of  the 
failure  of  the  traditional  concept  of 
education  —  people  literate  but  often 
using  their  skill  in  the  three  R’s  fool¬ 
ishly  or  harmfully;  people  trained  to 
believe  in  a  democracy  but  unable  to 
operate  it  without  mediocrity  and  cor¬ 
ruption;  people  mechanically  efficient 
to  the  point  of  throwing  themselves 
out  of  work  and  socially  so  inefficient 
that  they  make  the  wealth  of  the  na¬ 
tion  a  cause  for  the  poverty  and  des¬ 
pair  of  its  citizens ;  people  addicted  to 
sensationalism  in  newspaper,  maga¬ 
zine,  movie,  and  radio,  and  emotion¬ 
ally  so  unstable  that  as  many  persons 
are  in  institutions  for  the  insane  as 
are  in  institutions  of  learning. 

And  it  is  the  schools  alone  that  have 
all  the  children  —  tomorrow’s  entire 
citizenry — ^in  their  hands.  With  some 


sort  of  training,  organization,  and 
direction,  somehow  the  schools  must 
do  the  job.  There  are  in  the  teaching 
profession  ample  powers  of  growth. 
Those  powers  respond  to  the  stimulus 
of  light.  And  the  light  is  increasing. 

It  is  this  view  of  education  that 
justifies  mental  hygiene  in  the  schools. 
We  have  some  light  on  mental  hy¬ 
giene.  It  is  only  a  dawning  light,  to 
be  sure,  and  many  areas  are  still 
shrouded  in  darkness.  But  he  is  blind 
indeed,  who  cannot  see  that  the  causes 
underlying  maladjustment  and  unde¬ 
sirable  behavior  are  being  gradually 
illuminated. 

How  then  are  we  to  train  our 
teachers  to  use  such  light  as  we  have 
and  to  contribute  to  an  increase  of 
that  light? 

Training  for  the  use  of  mental  hy¬ 
giene  requires  first  of  all  that  the 
teacher  be  a  reasonably  well-adjusted 
person.  Provision  must  be  made 
therefore  to  help  teachers  achievo  such 
adjustment.  It  is  said  that  when  in 
one  of  our  large  universities  a  mental 
hygiene  clinic  was  established  for  the 
students,  it  was  so  much  needed  and 
used  by  the  faculty  that  the  students 
were  neglected  until  the  clinic  staff 
could  be  enlarged.  Anna  Freud,  who 
is  following  in  her  illustrious  father’s 
footsteps,  said  to  me  in  Vienna, 
“Every  teacher-training  school  should 
have  on  its  staff  a  psychiatrist  who 
would  psychoanalyze  every  person  who 
is  to  become  a  teacher.”  Thus  stated 
the  proposal  is  extreme  and  probably 
lx)th  unnecessary  and  undesirable. 
But  that  every  teacher-training  school 
and  every  school  system  should  have 
access  to  some  form  of  mental  hygiene 
service  to  help  teachers  overcome  their 
own  more  flagrant  maladjustments  is 
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fairly  obvious.  It  is  a  step  which  is 
already  being  taken  in  some  places, 
and  is  one  of  crucial  importance. 

In  the  second  place,  teachers  should 
understand  something  of  the  theory 
and  practice  of  mental  hygiene.  They 
need  courses  in  the  subject.  Such 
courses  would  naturally  include  fairly 
extensive  reading  in  the  field,  lectures 
and  discussions,  but  particularly  would 
include  case  studies  of  actual  prob¬ 
lems.  The  training  should  be  clini¬ 
cal  as  well  as  theoretical. 

Side  by  side  with  this  training  in 
finding  the  hidden  causes  back  of  un¬ 
desirable  behavior,  there  should  be 
constructive  training  in  giving  chil¬ 
dren  wholesome  outlets  for  their  ener¬ 
gies,  opportunities  for  normal  and 
socially  desirable  satisfactions.  Some 
of  the  more  modern  teacher-training 
institutions  today  are  taking  care  of 
this  phase  of  the  work  through  their 
‘‘activities  program”  and  other  types 
of  group  and  creative  work. 

Following  such  preparation  there 
should  be  in-service  training.  The 
school  system  in  which  the  teacher  is 
functioning  should  of  course  have 
access  to  some  sort  of  psychiatric 
service.  To  some  schools  today  this 
may  seem  like  an  impractical  or  Uto¬ 
pian  proposition — ^much  as  music  and 
art  and  shop  work  and  physical  edu¬ 
cation  seemed  to  the  teachers  a  couple 
of  generations  ago.  But  as  the  mental 
hygiene  work  is  even  more  fundamen¬ 
tal  than  some  of  these  other  desirable 
additions  to  the  curriculum,  it  can  and 
will  take  its  place  in  school  organiza¬ 
tion.  Such  a  department  not  only 
can  help  the  teacher  by  handling  the 
most  diflficult  of  her  problem  children, 
but  can  continuously  advise  with  her 
as  to  how  she  can  most  effectively 


work  with  those  children  whose  prob¬ 
lems  are  less  severe.  If  the  depart¬ 
ment’s  relationship  to  the  school  is 
sufiiciently  intimate  so  that  it  helps 
to  guide  school  policies  and  so  that 
the  teacher  is  constantly  imbued  with 
this  point  of  view,  it  becomes  an  in¬ 
valuable  part  of  in-service  training. 

Perhaps  the  point  of  view  herein 
expressed  can  be  made  more  concrete 
by  reciting  an  actual  example.  Such 
an  example  might  be  chosen  from 
Montclair,  New  Jersey,  or  from 
Toronto,  or  from  any  of  several  other 
centers.  I  am,  however,  choosing  an 
example  from  Winnetka,  because  I  am 
more  intimately  acquainted,  naturally, 
with  what  Winnetka  is  doing. 

Teachers  do  not  usually  come  to 
Winnetka  trained  in  mental  hygiene. 
We  therefore  require  that  all  newly 
appointed  teachers  before  beginning 
their  work  take  a  course  in  mental 
hygiene  in  one  of  our  two  teacher¬ 
training  institutions.  One  of  these, 
the  Winnetka  Summer  School  for 
Teachers,  is  an  extension  of  the  North¬ 
ern  Illinois  State  Teachers  College, 
and  is  operated  for  six  weeks  each 
summer.  Its  course  in  “Child  Ad¬ 
justment”  is  conducted  by  one  of  the 
members  of  Winnetka’s  Department 
of  Educational  Counsel  —  our  child 
guidance  clinic.  She  is  a  person  who, 
before  going  into  the  mental  hygiene 
field,  had  been  a  regular  classroom 
teacher  and  who  had  then  taken  the 
two  years  of  graduate  work  required 
for  psychiatric  social  workers. 

We  lay  considerable  stress  on  the 
importance  of  having  our  mental  hy¬ 
gienists  be  people  who  know  first 
hand  the  classroom  teacher’s  problems. 
In  the  attempt  at  concentration  upon 
the  problems  of  an  individual,  a 
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teacher  may  forget  that  this  must  be 
balanced  with  common-sense  class¬ 
room  management.  I  have  known 
good  teachers  to  lose  their  grip  on  the 
class  because  of  too  much  concentra¬ 
tion  on  the  personality  problems  of 
individuals.  There  is  a  place,  even  in 
the  most  progressive  schools,  for 
teacher  authority  and  even  for  tempo¬ 
rarily  repressive  measures,  just  as 
there  is  a  place  for  toothache  gum  or 
Other  palliatives  in  medicine.  When 
our  “educational  counselor”  gives  a 
course  in  mental  hygiene,  she  knows 
from  her  own  experience  as  a  teacher 
that  class  morale  must  be  maintained 
and  that  temporary  expedients  have 
their  place  even  when  one  recognizes 
that  undesirable  behavior  is  sympto¬ 
matic  of  causes  that  may  lie  deep  be¬ 
neath  the  surface.  She  is  able  to 
show  the  harm  of  refusing  to  use  some 
of  the  common-sense  methods  of 
handling  a  class,  at  the  same  time  that 
she  shows  the  still  greater  danger  of 
exclusive  reliance  upon  such  measures. 

Her  course  includes  the  assignment 
of  reading,  the  discussion  of  basic 
principles,  and  particularly  the  analy¬ 
sis  of  real  cases  that  she  has  been 
handling  during  the  preceding  couple 
of  years.  The  theory  is  all  tied  in 
with  actual  practice.  Usually  there 
is  at  least  one  child  who  is  being 
studied  by  the  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tional  Counsel  and  who  is  attending 
the  summer  school.  During  the  latter 
part  of  the  course  the  students  may  be 
given  opportunities  to  observe  this 
child  quietly,  and  to  find  out  just 
what  sort  of  treatment  has  been  rec¬ 
ommended. 

Our  other  teacher-training  institu¬ 
tion  is  the  Graduate  Teachers  College 
of  Winnetka.  This  takes  only  a  small 


number  of  carefully  selected  graduate 
students,  and  gives  them  year-round 
training  for  from  one  to  three  years. 
One  course  which  all  students  must 
take  is  that  in  mental  hygiene.  It  is 
given  by  the  school  psychiatrist  with 
the  assistance  of  one  or  both  of  the 
educational  counselors.  It  is  not  un¬ 
like  the  summer  course,  except  that  it 
goes  deeper  and  that  the  students  are 
allowed  to  participate  in  some  of  the 
staff  conferences,  when  all  members  of 
the  department  are  concentrating  upon 
the  study  of  a  particular  case.  They 
also  have  much  more  opportunity  to 
observe  these  cases,  and  sometimes 
even  to  be  of  assistance  to  the  coun¬ 
selors. 

In  both  cases  the  people  who  are 
giving  the  course  are  people  who  are 
dealing  with  the  actual  classroom 
problems  that  arise — people  to  whom 
these  problems  are  referred  when  they 
are  unusually  difficult,  and  people  who 
are  giving  advice  to  teachers  on  the 
less  difficult  problems.  In  each  course 
the  theory  is  fully  integrated  with  the 
practical  work  of  the  schools.  Real 
children,  real  experiences,  real  prob¬ 
lems,  are  the  basis  for  all  the  discus¬ 
sions. 

I  have  said  that  in-service  training 
requires  access  to  some  sort  of  a  men¬ 
tal  hygiene  department.  A  word  as 
to  how  our  “Department  of  Educa¬ 
tional  Counsel”  came  into  being  and 
how  it  functions  in  the  training  of 
the  teachers  after  they  are  on  the  job 
may  be  suggestive  to  other  schools. 

We  could  not  afford  a  psychiatrist. 
We  were  fortunately  near  enough  Chi¬ 
cago  to  be  able  to  borrow  one  for  a 
day  each  week  from  the  Institute  for 
Juvenile  Research,  which  is  a  state 
child  guidance  clinic.  We  could  not 
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afford  a  psychologist ;  so  we  passed  the 
hat  among  interested  parents  and 
raised  the  necessary  fund.  !Now  he 
has  become  an  established  institution, 
not  even  dropped  during  the  retrench¬ 
ments  of  the  depression.  We  had  no 
money  for  educational  counselors — so 
several  years  ago  we  disbanded  our 
‘‘special  room”  for  subnormals,  and 
replaced  the  teacher  with  a  counselor 
who,  among  her  other  duties,  super¬ 
vised  the  work  of  the  subnormals  in 
classrooms  of  children  of  approxi¬ 
mately  their  own  age.  (This  work 
with  subnormals  has  since  been  taken 
over  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the 
psychologist  and  certain  others.  The 
point  is  that  we  got  our  counselor 
without  increasing  our  budget,  and 
then  afterward  worked  out  a  solution 
for  the  subnormals.)  This  counselor 
proved  so  valuable  that  the  next  year 
the  faculty  voted  to  increase  class  size 
slightly  —  it  only  meant  one  more 
child  on  the  average  per  class — so  that 
we  could  do  with  one  less  teacher  and 
have  an  additional  counselor.^  Our 
pediatricians  (fortunately  there  were 
two  fine  ones  in  Winnetka)  were  suf¬ 
ficiently  interested  to  donate  their 
services.  Thus  the  Department  of 
Educational  Counsel — a  psychiatrist, 
a  psychologist,  counselors,  and  pedia¬ 
tricians — came  into  being. 

This  Department  has  had  from  the 
beginning  three  functions :  Case  work 
with  the  more  diflUcult  problem  chil¬ 
dren;  training  parents;  and  training 
teachers.  Its  existence  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  school  system  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  training  teach¬ 
ers  in  service. 

This  training  is  of  several  kinds. 


First,  there  are  actual  classes  from 
time  to  time  similar  to  the  summer 
school  classes,  organized  after  school 
hours  during  the  year.  These  were 
particularly  necessary  when  many  of 
our  teachers  had  not  had  the  summer 
school  or  Graduate  Teachers  College 
training.  Second,  the  Department 
helps  individual  teachers  with  their 
own  personal  adjustment.  Third,  a 
teacher  sits  in  on  a  staff  conference 
when  one  of  her  own  problem  children 
is  being  studied  by  the  Department 
as  a  whole.  This  staff  conference  is 
always  attended  by  both  counselors, 
psychologist,  psychiatrist,  pediatri¬ 
cians,  the  child’s  teacher,  the  child’s 
principal,  and  the  superintendent  of 
schools.  Light  can  thus  be  shed  on 
the  problem  from  every  angle,  and 
whatever  administrative  changes  have 
to  be  made  to  fit  the  child’s  case  can 
be  put  into  immediate  effect,  since 
everyone  concerned  is  present.  The 
participation  in  these  staff  confer¬ 
ences  is  invaluable  training  for  the 
teacher,  and  the  teacher  learns  to  con¬ 
tribute  her  share  toward  the  solution 
of  the  problem.  In  the  fourth  place, 
the  educational  counselors  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  school  faculties.  They  are 
in  and  about  the  schools  constantly  as 
consultants.  Teachers  solve  many  of 
their  problems  themselves  with  the 
help  of  the  counselor’s  advice  and 
without  the  formality  of  a  staff  con¬ 
ference.  Finally,  and  perhaps  most 
important,  is  the  atmosphere  of  the 
whole  school  system — the  fact  that  the 
principals,  supervisors,  teachers,  and 
an  increasing  number  Df  parents  are 
looking  at  children  more  understand- 


1  There  was  a  period  when  we  got  a  grant  from  the  Rosenwald  Fund  and  had  four  counselors 
and  a  secretary.  We  are  back  to  two  now,  what  with  no  Rosenwald  grant  and  taxes  badly  In 
arrears. 
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ingly,  with  deeper  insight.  This  in¬ 
fluence  is  subtle,  but  it  is  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  valuable  part  of  the  training  of 
teachers  in  service. 

Mental  hygiene  used  wisely  by  well- 
trained  teachers  permeates  every  part 


of  the  life  of  the  school.  It  con¬ 
tributes  its  share  to  curriculum  build¬ 
ing,  to  educational  methods,  and  to  all 
school  activities.  It  is  an  essential 
part  of  any  attempt  to  educate  the 
whole  child. 
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Dk.  Lawrence  A.  Averill 

HEAD  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PSYCHOLOGY 
STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE,  WORCESTER.  MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  following  article  is  a  sample  of  the  insight  and  realistic  approach  which  have 
made  Dr.  Arerill  so  well  known  in  the  fields  of  Mental  Hygiene  and  Educational 
Psychology.  He  is  the  author  of  a  number  of  works,  including,  ^'Hygiene  of  Instruc¬ 
tion,"  "Educational  Hygiene,"  and  "Elements  of  Educational  Psychology." 


( 1 )  Disregard  of  the  Individual 
Learner.  A  short  while  ago  my  tele¬ 
phone  was  rung  by  an  irascible  parent 
whose  grievance  against  the  teacher  of 
her  fifth-grade  boy  became  obstreper¬ 
ously  vocal  when  I  took  down  the  re¬ 
ceiver.  Here  was  a  teacher — so  I  was 
informed  —  who  was  upsetting  the 
equanimity  and  shattering  the  nerves 
of  her  child  by  the  imposition  of  daily 
‘‘speed-tests”  in  arithmetic.  Her  son 
was  naturally  a  slow  child,  and  he 
was  being  driven  almost  to  distrac¬ 
tion  during  arithmetic  drill  by  his 
teacher’s  sharply  intermittent  com¬ 
mands  to  “Step  on  it!”  or  by  her 
pointed  chidings:  “You’re  slow  to¬ 
day  1  This  grade  vsdll  never  stand  well 
in  arithmetic  at  this  rate!  I  never 
had  such  slow  children  before !”  Could 
not  something  be  done  to  check  the 
evil  career  of  this  one^rack  teacher 
who  had  sold  out  completely  to  new¬ 
fangled  tests?  Or  if  not,  ought  not 
her  son  to  be  transferred  to  some 
other  school  where  teachers  were  more 
sensible  than  this  one? 

Even  when  one  makes  due  allow¬ 
ance  for  the  probable  parental  magni¬ 


fying  of  the  difficulty,  the  sharp  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  teacher  advanced  by  this 
parent  is  still  in  a  measure  justified, 
and  is  applicable  to  considerable  num¬ 
bers  of  teachers.  In  their  zeal  for  the 
newer  procedures  and  the  newer  tech¬ 
niques  in  teaching,  many  of  which 
unfortunately  tend  in  the  last  analysis 
to  mechanize  education  and  set  it  to 
lock-step  time,  teachers  are  in  consid¬ 
erable  danger  of  losing  sight  of  the 
fact  that  the  educational  process  is 
essentially  an  individual  process  rather 
than  a  mass  process.  It  must  be  so, 
because  the  pupils  in  any  elementary 
schoolroom  will  vary  greatly  in  every 
measurable  trait,  including  speed  of 
motor  reaction,  speed  of  associative 
reaction,  degree  of  relevant  knowl¬ 
edge,  facility  in  recalling  previously 
acquired  knowledge,  background  of 
interpretation,  interest,  ambition,  and 
every  other  capacity  or  ability.  In 
consequence  of  these  wide  variations 
within  a  group  of  children  of  the 
same  or  approximately  the  same  chron¬ 
ological  ages,  any  teacher  who  atr 
tempts  to  treat  them  as  identical  in 
achievement  or  potentialities  is  mak- 
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ing  a  serious  mistake.  The  serious-  fortunate  timidities  and  inhibitions  in 
ness  of  her  mistake  is  to  be  found  in  their  children.  Sharpness  and  acrid- 


the  mental  conflicts  established  in 
many  children  who,  like  the  boy  re¬ 
ferred  to  above,  find  themselves  un¬ 
able  to  perform  at  the  accepted  rate 
or  with  the  accepted  degree  of  accu¬ 
racy,  and  hence  become  either  nerv¬ 
ous,  panicky,  indifferent,  rebellious, 
or — and  not  infrequently — downright 
ill  at  the  thought  of  school  and 
teacher. 

When  used  judiciously  the  newer 
tests  of  achievement  may  be  a  strong 
ally  to  the  teacher ;  but  when  used  os¬ 
tensibly  as  a  device  for  whipping  chil¬ 
dren  into  line,  these  tests  become  a 
distinct  menace  to  their  best  welfare. 
In  our  worship  of  the  norm,  we  have 
lost  sight  of  one  of  the  cardinal  prin¬ 
ciples  of  education:  the  necessity  for 
adapting  instructional  technique  to 
the  needs  and  capacities  of  the  learn¬ 
ers  as  individuals.  No  more  serious 
negation  of  the  principles  of  mental 
hygiene  could  be  practiced  than  the 
failure  to  treat  every  child  as  an  in¬ 
dividual  rather  than  as  an  insignifi¬ 
cant  part  of  a  group. 

(2)  Promotion  of  the  Fear  or 
Dread  Rea^^tion.  It  is  nothing  short 
of  amazing  for  a  college  teacher  of 
education,  when  interrogating  his  stu¬ 
dents  with  reference  to  their  endur¬ 
ing  memories  of  the  lower  schools,  to 
discover  how  very  many  individuals 
there  are  who  have  come  up  through 
the  elementary  system  fearing  or 
dreading  most  of  their  teachers.  De¬ 
spite  the  emphasis  which  psychologists 
and  mental  hy^enists  have  for  years 
placed  upon  a  sympathetic  rapport 
between  pupils  and  teachers,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  number  of  teachers  is 
still  l^on  who  manage  to  create  un¬ 


ity  arouse  trepidation  in  some  of 
them;  scolding  and  reprimanding  dis¬ 
may  others;  nagging  and  censuring 
put  others  into  trembling  and  ague; 
threatening  and  warning  frighten  still 
others,  as  do  sarcasm  and  diatribe. 

Appeal  to  fear  in  any  of  its  nefari¬ 
ous  forms  is  ordinarily  an  indication 
of  a  poverty-stricken  incompetence, 
whether  it  be  found  in  a  parent  or  in 
a  teacher.  How  universally  fear  is 
called  in,  however,  to  aid  in  the  con¬ 
trol  of  children  may  be  seen  in  the 
common  parental  threat  of  b(^y-men, 
pwlicemen,  the  rag-man’s  bag,  or  the 
dark  closet.  The  only  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  parental  use  of  fear  and 
threat  and  the  teacher  use  of  them, 
lies  in  the  circumstance  that  the  child 
has  more  or  less  good  reason  to  know 
that  whereas  the  former  is  relatively 
meaningless  the  latter  is  extremely 
likely  to  have  barbs  in  it. 

No  one  who  lives  continually  under 
the  haunting  influence  of  dread  and 
fear  can  escape  the  unfortunate  per¬ 
sonality  complications  which  such  ex¬ 
perience  engenders.  If  all  children 
were  boldly  indifferent  to  negative 
controls  such  as  fear,  all  might  be 
well;  the  fact  remains,  however,  that 
many  children  possess  timidities  and 
inferiorities  and  sensitivities  which 
are  the  result  of  inadequate  person¬ 
ality  culture  in  the  home  environ¬ 
ment,  and  which  lead  them  to  recoil 
with  considerable  perturbation  from 
teachers  who  do  not  understand  their 
sensitive  natures.  For  such  children, 
existence  in  the  schoolroom  may  be¬ 
come  little  short  of  a  nightmare  if 
the  teacher  is  an  individual  who 
makes  conspicuous  use  of  negative 
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controls.  A  pupil  who  is  afraid  of 
his  teacher  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
develop  many  positive  personality 
traits  through  school  training. 

(3)  Unfortunate  Teacher  Person¬ 
ality.  After  all  the  tesrt;ing  and  meas¬ 
uring  and  classifying  and  sectioning 
of  children  that  we  are  now  carrying 
on  has  been  provided  for ;  after  all  the 
pedagogic  and  psychological  tech¬ 
niques  that  we  have  evolved  have  been 
applied  in  the  actual  teaching  and 
learning  situation;  after  courses  of 
study  have  been  developed,  aims  cal¬ 
culated,  and  goals  set  up — there  yet 
remains  one  principle  of  education 
which  looms  larger  than  all  the  rest — 
the  personality  of  the  teacher.  So  sig¬ 
nificant,  indeed,  is  teacher  personality 
that  a  huge  bulk  of  literature  bearing 
upon  its  attempted  objective  analysis 
and  measurement  has  been  developed 
within  recent  years.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  scholarship  and  intel¬ 
ligence  will  not  alone  make  a  good 
teacher :  the  subtle  element  of  person¬ 
ality  will  often  spell  the  difference 
between  success  and  failure. 

Without  attempting  to  inquire  phil¬ 
osophically  into  the  structure  of  the 
personality,  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
suggest  certain  relevant  questions  re¬ 
garding  personality  which  those  who 
live  their  lives  among  children  will  do 
well  to  ponder  thoughtfully.  Though 
an  adult  in  years  and  in  experience, 
can  I  yet  see  and  feel  and  think  as  a 
child  ?  Can  I  show  a  genuine  interest 
in  the  interests  and  ambitions  of  chil¬ 
dren  ?  Have  my  schoolroom  years 
made  me  harsh,  unsympathetic,  per¬ 
haps  a  bit  impatient  with  the  endless 
procession  of  those  who  pass  through 
and  beyond  my  room?  Do  I  have 
faith  in  the  reasonable  integrity  of 


children  and  youth?  Is  my  total  in¬ 
fluence  one  of  optimism  and  confi¬ 
dence  ?  There  is  unquestionably  much 
in  the  more  or  less  monotonous  life  of 
the  schoolroom  that  tends  to  sap  the 
youth  and  enthusiasm  of  the  teacher, 
and  too  often  she  allows  herself  to  be¬ 
come  stale  and  soured  by  her  peren¬ 
nial  contacts  with  children,  instead  of 
compelling  herself  to  keep  in  the  van¬ 
guard  with  them  as  they  advance 
through  the  educational  years.  Not  ^ 
infrequently  the  absence  of  family 
ties,  the  uncertainty  regarding  old 
age,  and  the  somewhat  sequestered  life  ■ 
apart  from  the  world  of  adult  achieve¬ 
ment  and  contact  all  combine  to  stamp 
her  with  traits  and  attitudes  that  may 
be  quite  unattractive  to  eager,  for¬ 
ward-looking  boys  and  girls.  Often  ' 
she  inspires  indifference  rather  than 
affection,  uncertainty  rather  than  con¬ 
fidence,  avoidance  rather  than  emula¬ 
tion. 

(1^)  Partiality  and  Favoritism.  It 
is  human  nature  to  be  drawn  toward 
some  individuals  and  to  feel  varying 
degrees  of  aversion  for  others.  Of 
all  persons  in  the  world,  the  teacher 
needs  eternally  to  be  on  her  guard  , 
against  even  the  semblance  of  partial¬ 
ity  or  favoritism  so  far  as  her  chil¬ 
dren  are  concerned.  It  is  easy  to  en¬ 
courage  one  child  with  smiles  and  : 

favors,  and  it  is  equally  easy  to  dis-  ! 

courage  some  other  child  by  refrain¬ 
ing  from  smiles  and  favors.  Espe¬ 
cially  is  this  the  case  if  the  former 
child  is  clever,  or  sweet,  or  ingenious,  f 
or  otherwise  possessed  of  endearing 
traits,  and  if  the  latter  is  slow,  or  un¬ 
attractive,  or  over  sophisticated,  or 
otherwise  unappealing.  It  is  easy  to 
find  oneself  letting  some  pupils 
monopolize  the  discussion  period  while 
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the  others  are  encouraged  to  partici¬ 
pate  rarely  and  then  only  perfunc¬ 
torily.  It  is  easy  to  direct  oneself  to 
the  responsive,  the  eager,  the  winsome, 
and  away  from  the  sluggish,  the  dull, 
the  unresponsive. 

In  part,  without  question,  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  avoiding  favoritism  would  be 
solved  if  children  were  classified  more 
homogeneously  so  that  there  might  be 
a  more  uniform  degree  of  intellectual 
competition  among  all  the  members  of 
a  class.  Still,  even  in  the  most  ideal 
grouping  that  might  be  made,  the 
tendency  toward  favoritism  would  not 
be  entirely  eliminated,  for  teachers 
would  still  be  drawn  more  to  some 
personalities  than  to  others.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  an  impartial  attitude  can  be  best 
maintained  when  the  teacher  disci¬ 
plines  herself  to  seek  in  each  child 
personality  something  to  respect  and 
enjoy,  and  sets  herself  the  task  of  en¬ 
couraging  and  developing  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  positive  side  of  pupil  na¬ 
ture.  Under  such  stimulating  influ¬ 
ence,  even  the  more  sluggish  and  ob¬ 
tuse  children  will  often  astonish  the 
teacher,  blossoming  forth  appreciat- 
ingly  and  gratefully  for  the  gentle 
encouragement  received  by  such  stud¬ 
ied  attempts  to  win  them.  Once  the 
sensibilities  of  unresponsive  children 
have  been  aroused  to  the  appreciation 
of  the  fact  that  the  teacher  has  no 
favorites,  shows  '  no  partiality,  but 
gives  herself  indiscriminately  to  all, 
and  expects  much  from  them  all  in 
return,  the  atmosphere  and  produc¬ 
tiveness  of  a  schoolroom  will  be  great¬ 
ly  improved. 

(5)  Arousal  of  Chagrin  and  Re¬ 
sentment.  The  days  of  the  inquisi¬ 
tional  type  of  teacher  are  happily 
ended,  for  the  most  part  at  least. 


Still,  there  remain  some  individuals 
among  the  teaching  group  who  should 
have  lived  and  wrought  in  the  Thir¬ 
teenth  Century,  instead  of  the  Twen¬ 
tieth.  That  teacher  is  a  poor  psychol¬ 
ogist  indeed  who  puts  her  pupils  peri¬ 
odically  upon  the  wrack  of  her  own 
satire  or  sarcasm  and  appears  to  en¬ 
joy  the  spectacle  of  their  squirming 
and  wriggling  to  escape.  Once  a  pu¬ 
pil’s  resentment  has  been  aroused 
against  his  teacher,  the  likelihood  of 
his  continuing  to  profit  from  the 
schoolroom  experience  becomes  ex¬ 
tremely  slight.  That  energy  which 
should  be  available  for  continued  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  intellectual  activities 
of  the  learning  situation  becomes  dis¬ 
sipated  in  a  variety  of  emotional  re¬ 
actions  which  militate  powerfully 
against  creditable  schoolroom  applica¬ 
tion  and  performance.  A  teacher  who 
resorts  to  sarcasm  and  satire  in  the 
hope  either  of  stinging  her  pupils  into 
more  vigorous  intellectual  participa¬ 
tion,  or  of  castigating  them  for  their 
patent  stupidity,  is  fighting  a  losing 
battle.  Instead  of  inducing  the  ex¬ 
pected  or  desired  response,  she  merely 
succeeds  in  arousing  their  thinly- 
veiled  anger  and  resentment.  After 
all,  children  are  human,  and  it  is  not 
pleasant  for  any  of  us  to  be  ridiculed 
or  held  up  to  disparagement.  We  may 
expect  and  even  occasionally  welcome 
censure  and  honest  criticism,  but  we 
bridle  immediately  when  anybody 
presumes  to  disparage  or  satirize  us. 
The  inquisitionist-teacher  needs  above 
evervthing  else  to  learn  that  negative 
emotions  such  as  are  called  forth  in 
her  pupils  by  these  mechanisms  are 
disastrous  to  participative  work,  and 
that  they  arouse  dislikes  both  of 
teacher  and  of  lessons,  destroy  inter- 
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est  and  ambition,  and  may  easily  spoil 
the  personality  and  general  outlook  of 
the  young  victim.  What  the  teacher 
needs  to  strive  after  in  her  pupils  are 
confidence,  eagerness,  interest,  pleas¬ 
urableness,  purposiveness. 

(6)  Useless  Tasks  and  Vague 
Goals.  Possibly  the  major  amount  of 
experimental  work  going  on  today  in 
education  centers  around  the  scientific 
study  of  the  curriculum.  Outworn 
courses  of  study  and  antiquated  con¬ 
tents  are  undergoing  extensive  scru¬ 
tiny  on  the  part  of  educators,  who  are 
anxious  to  bring  them  more  into  line 
with  current  needs  and  practices. 
Notwithstanding  the  many  hopeful 
indications  that  the  elementary  school 
curriculum  is  undergoing  appreciable 
transformation  in  the  light  of  this  ex¬ 
perimental  attack,  the  fact  yet  re¬ 
mains  that  the  good  effects  cannot  be 
expected  to  percolate  through  the 
schools  generally  for  a  long  time  to 
come,  and  that  great  numbers  of  teach¬ 
ers  will  continue  assigning  tasks  of 
doubtful  value  for  their  pupils  to  per¬ 
form.  What  the  schools  stand  tre¬ 
mendously  in  need  of  are  teachers  who 
can  originate  cooperatively  with  other 
teachers,  or  independently  by  them¬ 
selves,  educational  goals  that  will  chal¬ 
lenge  the  learners  as  being  useful, 
achievable,  and  definite.  Much  of 
what  children  are  required  to  do  in 
history,  in  geography,  in  arithmetic, 
cannot  be  defended  on  the  grounds  of 
use  or  value.  Yet  the  unimaginative 
among  the  teaching  group  will  doubt¬ 
less  continue  to  assign  such  materials 
merely  because,  if  for  no  other  reason, 
they  are  included  in  the  textbooks,  or 
in  the  course  of  study. 

The  imaginatively  progressive  teach¬ 
er  will  be  guided,  of  course,  by  the 


book  and  by  the  course  outline,  but 
she  will  use  these  principally  as  points 
of  departure  into  vitally  important 
and  useful  allied  materials.  So  long 
as  her  tasks  remain  irrelevant  or  inap¬ 
plicable  to  the  immediate  life  expe¬ 
rience  or  the  conceivable  future  needs 
of  her  pupils,  so  long  as  she  is  lacking 
in  any  clear  or  definite  end  or  goal 
to  be  achieved  in  the  social  evolution 
of  her  pupils,  she  must  expect  to  find 
little  more  than  passive  tolerance  and 
supine  conformity  in  them;  but  from 
the  moment  when  she  has  clarified  her 
goals  and  begins  to  choose  wisely  and 
imaginatively  her  materials,  she  will 
make  the  interesting  discovery  that 
her  children  have  been  electrified  with 
a  new  zest  and  a  new  life. 

(7)  Low  Standards  of  Perform¬ 
ance.  For  a  teacher  to  permit  dawd¬ 
ling  and  lackadaisical  work  cannot  be 
justified  on  the  grounds  of  good  men¬ 
tal  hygiene.  The  atmosphere  of  the 
schoolroom  should  be  chained  with 
aggressive  and  ambitious  perform¬ 
ance.  For  a  child  to  work  at  continu¬ 
ous  low  pressure  is  to  create  in  him 
habits  and  attitudes  of  carelessness, 
slothfulness  and  laziness,  whereas  for 
him  to  be  engaged  at  tolerably  high 
pressure  in  his  tasks  is  to  create  in 
him  good  standards  of  effort  and  a 
cdnsciousness  of  real  achievement. 
The  world  has  altogether  too  many 
people  in  it  whose  notions  of  work  are 
pitifully  lacking  in  any  strong  sense 
of  complete  self-identification  with 
their  tasks,  and  who  are  content  to  per¬ 
form  on  extremely  low  levels.  Our 
schools  cannot  afford  to  be  guilty  of 
being  a  party  to  the  creation  in  chil¬ 
dren  of  such  slack  and  impoverished 
concepts  of  work  as  are  found  to  ob¬ 
tain  somewhat  widely  among  the  rank 
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and  file  of  grown-up  people  of  the  more  avidly  does  the  child  respond  to 


work-a-day  world.  Determined  and 
prolonged  absorption  in  schoolroom 
tasks  that  they  can  accept  as  legiti¬ 
mate  and  worthy  of  their  mettle  is  a 
first-rate  groundwork  to  be  laid  in  the 
character-building  of  children  who 
are  ultimately  to  pass  beyond  the 
school  and  out  into  the  life  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  This  does  not  in  any  sense 
imply  that  the  proper  role  of  the 
teacher  should  be  that  of  a  task-mas¬ 
ter  or  slave-driver;  rather  it  suggests 
that  by  dint  of  the  wise  application 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  peda¬ 
gogy  and  of  child  psychology  she  will 
not  find  it  diflScult  to  maintain  her 
pupils  in  a  state  of  mind  that  does 
not  chafe  at  hard  work,  and  that  finds 
genuine  satisfaction  in  investment  in 
good  stiff  tasks  at  a  good  rate  of  speed. 
A  class  of  children  is  apt  to  reflect 
rather  accurately  the  standards  of  the 
classroom  teacher,  and  if  she  is  lazy, 
or  indolent,  or  indifferent,  or  unab¬ 
sorbed  in  the  daily  routine,  her  pupils 
will  tend  to  develop  similar  negative 
traits.  On  the  other  hand,  given  an 
industrious  teacher  who  expects  ag¬ 
gressive  performance  and  sets  the 
stage  to  encourage  it,  one  can  hardly 
fail  to  find  wide-awake  learners  work¬ 
ing  somewhere  at  the  maintainable 
limit  of  their  capacities. 

(8)  Sameness  and  Lack  of  Vari¬ 
ety.  Defend  all  learners  from  the 
one-method  teacher !  One  does  not 
need  to  become  a  child  again  to  un¬ 
derstand  how  deadly  can  exposure 
to  an  unchanging  situation  become. 
Adults  everywhere,  and  particularly 
in  this  present  age  of  change  and  tur¬ 
moil,  seek  variety  and  novelty  in  their 
common  life  experiences.  How  much 


such  stimuli !  He  can  hardly  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  maintain  day-after-day  in¬ 
terest  in  his  school  tasks  when  they 
are  presented  to  him  in  the  same  stere¬ 
otyped  form  and  by  the  same  hack¬ 
neyed  methodology!  There  are  to  be 
found  teachers  in  action,  every  one  of 
whose  gestures,  postures,  and  speeches 
wuld  have  been  predicted  accurately 
by  every  one  of  their  long-suffering 
pupils.  Learning  and  investigating 
become,  under  such  monotonous  con¬ 
ditions,  hopelessly  uninteresting  and 
unabsorbing  to  children.  Let  the 
teacher  who  would  feel  the  thrill  of 
consciousness  of  exhilarating  teaching 
look  to  the  typical  impression  she 
makes  upon  her  pupils;  let  her  study 
the  fine  art  of  variational  technique; 
let  her  cultivate  new  expressions,  new 
viewpoints,  new  attitudes,  new  ap¬ 
proaches  and  new  points  of  attack — a 
new  vocabulary,  even !  Let  her  aban¬ 
don  the  stereotyped  forms  of  peda¬ 
gogy,  which  have  congealed  her  spirit, 
gnd  embark  upon  more  stimulating 
ones.  Sameness  in  any  learning  situ¬ 
ation  is  uninteresting;  variation  be¬ 
comes  forthwith  intriguing.  The  un¬ 
interesting  teacher  makes  uninterested 
and  slothful  children ;  the  teacher  who 
knows  how  to  introduce  variety  into 
the  learning  process  and  into  her  own 
personality  and  modus  operandi  will 
be  rewarded  in  most  cases  with  eager 
and  interested  children  who  react  to 
the  schoolroom  situation  generally 
with  positive  and  desirable  attitudes 
and  mind  sets.  The  one-method 
teacher  is  a  liability  to  her  children 
from  the  viewpoint  of  mental  hygiene ; 
the  multi-method  teacher  is  likely  to 
be  a  distinct  asset  to  them. 
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IN  proposing  that  the  public  schools 
undertake  a  program  of  sex  edu¬ 
cation  one  must  consider  three  fac¬ 
tors:  first,  the  need  for  such  instruc¬ 
tion;  second,  the  other  possible  agen¬ 
cies  which  might  undertake  the  work; 
third,  the  means  and  methods  to  be 
employed. 

The  general  ignorance  among  adults 
with  regard  to  many  basic  facts  con¬ 
cerning  the  reproductive  process,  and 
the  fact  that  every  study  of  adult  rec¬ 
ollection  of  early  sex  experience  shows 
that  many  children  encounter  their 
first  conscious  recognition  of  sex  fac¬ 
tors  between  the  ages  of  six  and  eight, 
and  in  a  majority  of  instances  long 
before  their  parents  are  aware  of  the 
possible  exposure,  indicate  the  need 
for  sex  education.  Until  very  recently 
all  of  the  existing  data  related  to  per¬ 
sons  whose  childhood  ante-dated  the 
motion  picture  and  the  current  broad¬ 
ened  tolerance  of  sex  themes  in  news¬ 
papers,  magazines  and  books.  The 
findings  of  the  Payne  Fund  study  on 
the  effect  of  motion  pictures  on  Amer¬ 
ican  children  which  has  been  but  re¬ 
cently  released,  serve  only  to  strength¬ 
en  the  evidence,  and  indicate  that  the 
newer  agencies  are  spreading  misin¬ 
formation  and  false  standards  of  mo¬ 
rality  with  a  rapidity  which  no  coun¬ 
teracting  forces  have  yet  attempted  to 
equal. 

The  last  generation  may  have  been 
able  to  raise  its  children  in  some  de- 


and  a  number  of  other  works. 

gree  of  isolation  from  the  problems 
and  temptations  of  the  sophisticated 
world.  The  present  generation  finds 
that  world  breaking  in  upon  it  at 
every  turn.  It  has  ceased  to  be  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  our  children  are  to  be 
informed  with  regard  to  sex ;  it  is  now 
a  question  merely  of  whether  the  truth 
regarding  sex  and  its  social  implica¬ 
tions  shall  be  allowed  to  compete  with 
the  false  concepts  being  commercially 
exploited,  and  whether  it  shall  begin 
its  competition  early  enough  to  estab¬ 
lish  an  initial  impression  of  natural¬ 
ness,  cleanness,  and  the  desirability  of 
self-restraint  and  moderation. 

If  there  is  to  be  competition  with 
the  exploiters,  who  is  to  manage  it? 
Three  agencies  must  be  considered: 
the  home,  the  church  and  the  school. 

Twenty  years  ago,  when,  as  school 
principal  and  scout  master,  I  first  un¬ 
dertook  to  inform  and  guide  the  young 
people  under  my  care,  I  believed  that 
I  was  serving  only  in  an  emergency. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  ideally,  parents 
should  undertake  the  responsibility  of 
sex  education.  Experience  has  con¬ 
vinced  me,  however,  that  today’s  par¬ 
ents  possess  neither  the  factual  knowl¬ 
edge,  nor,  because  of  unfortunate  and 
inadequate  early  background,  the  emo¬ 
tional  attitudes  toward  sex  which  en¬ 
able  them  to  offer  their  children  ade¬ 
quate  guidance.  We  may  hope  that 
the  present  attention  which  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  receiving  may  increase  the  num- 
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her  of  parents  who  can  and  will  aid 
their  children  to  gain  toward  sex  a 
wise  attitude,  based  on  truth  and 
idealism.  Nevertheless,  we  must  deal 
with  today’s  children  today. 

Because  the  sacrament  of  marriage 
is  so  bound  up  with  religious  sanc¬ 
tions,  one  might  expect  the  church  to 
offer  guidance.  Two  facts  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  church  is  not  likely 
to  do  so.  First,  most  churches  make 
contact  with  children  but  an  hour  a 
week  and  must  compress  into  this  time 
the  necessary  religious  instruction  of 
their  denomination.  Second,  only  a 
small  majority  of  our  children  are 
regularly  attending  church  schools. 
To  affect  all  or  nearly  all  the  children 
of  all  the  people,  we  must  turn  to  the 
only  agency  which  reaches  them — the 
public  schools. 

This  agency,  too,  is  still  inadequate. 
The  teaching  staff  of  our  schools  at 
I  present  is  as  ignorant  about  sex  as 
were  its  parents  and  it  possesses  quite 
as  many  emotional  conflicts  on  the 
subject.  In  fact,  a  majority  of  teach¬ 
ers  suffer  from  the  additional  handi¬ 
cap  of  being  unmarried,  with  what- 
>  ever  disappointments  and  emotional 

j  strain  that  unnatural  condition  may 

have  created.  If  the  public  schools 
are  to  undertake  this  new  obligation, 

I  it  will  mean  the  training  of  a  new 
group  of  teachers  whom  we  hope  will 
I  be  free  from  the  distorting  background 
from  which  many  now  suffer.  How- 
I  ever,  this  is  a  problem  which  can  and 
^  will  be  solved  if  we  can  agree  upon 
the  need  and  the  procedures  which  are 
to  be  followed. 

L  In  the  remainder  of  this  paper,  I 
shall  summarize  briefly  my  own  expe¬ 
rience  in  giving  instruction  to  chil¬ 
dren,  and  in  guiding  other  teachers  in 


i 

I 


the  work  of  sex  education. 

To  reverse  the  usual  order  in  such 
articles,  I  shall  give  my  conclusions 
first: 

1.  Instruction  concerning  sex  should 
be  a  normal  part  of  courses  designed 
to  have  a  much  broader  educational 
purpose.  Life  Science  or  Biolc^ 
form  an  excellent  medium. 

2.  Emotional  strain  should  be 
avoided  by  so  arranging  the  course  as 
to  provide  a  reasonable  period  during 
which  pupils  and  teachers  may  be¬ 
come  acquainted,  and  a  scientific 
terminology  of  sex  built  up  through  a 
study  of  the  functions  of  the  lower 
animals  and  plants  before  human  re¬ 
production  is  touched  upon. 

3.  While  a  clear-cut  and  thorough 
factual  knowledge  is  a  necessary  pre¬ 
liminary  to  ethical  interpretations, 
the  social  implications  of  sex  should 
be  presented  with  sincerity  and  con¬ 
viction,  if  personal  conduct  is  to  be 
influenced. 

4.  Fear  is  not  nearly  so  effective 
a  deterrent  as  positive  idealism ; 
therefore  loyalties,  family  ideals, 
self-respect,  self-restraint,  and  mod¬ 
eration  should  be  taught  rather  than 
the  danger  or  horrors  of  venereal  in¬ 
fection. 

5.  Children  tend  to  absorb  only 
that  information  which  serves  imme¬ 
diate  needs  or  answers  immediate 
questions.  Some  provision  for  con¬ 
tinuously  meeting  the  child’s  sex  prob¬ 
lems  is  manifestly  ideal.  If  this  is 
not  feasible,  as  many  problems  as  posr 
sible  should  be  met  prior  to  adoles¬ 
cence,  so  that  the  information  may  be 
as  impersonal  as  possible.  When  the 
instruction  is  delayed  until  the  child’s 
adolescent  development  is  under  way 
or  near  completion,  the  whole  problem 
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of  sex  has  become  highly  charged  with 
personal,  emotional  reactions  and  the 
teacher’s  job  becomes  more  difficult. 
If  possible,  further  opportunities 
should  be  provided  later  on  for  the 
solution  of  the  adolescent  problems. 

6.  While  single  lectures  to  high 
school  students  are  possibly  preferable 
to  ignoring  the  subject  completely, 
they  are  dangerously  charged  emo¬ 
tionally,  because  they  offer  little  or 
no  opportunity  for  clarifying  ques¬ 
tions  after  the  import  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  has  been  digested. 

7.  Parents  of  children  in  such 
classes  should  be  informed  in  advance 
of  the  purpose  of  the  course  and 
should  be  given  some  knowledge  of 
methods  and  procedure.  The  children 
should  be  urged  to  discuss  the  work  of 
the  course  at  home. 

8.  The  instructor  in  this  work 
should  be  a  regular  staff  member,  in 
touch  with  normal  aspects  of  the 
school,  and  in  a  position  through  other 
contacts  with  the  children  and  with 
other  staff  members  to  evaluate  the 
progressive  results  of  the  instruction. 

9.  The  instructor  should  at  all 
times  be  strictly  honest  in  all  state¬ 
ments,  ready  to  encourage  and  to 
answer  frankly  all  legitimate  ques¬ 
tions,  and  careful  to  distinguish  fact 
from  belief  or  interpretation. 

10.  The  personality  of  the  instruc¬ 
tor,  how  he  imparts  instruction,  and 
the  degree  of  confidence  which  the 
children  repose  in  him,  are  more  im¬ 
portant  than  what  he  says,  in  formu¬ 
lating  the  ideals  of  his  students. 
Therefore  in  selecting  a  teacher  for 
classes  of  this  type,  one  should  recog¬ 
nize  that  while  scientific  training  is 
important,  it  is  secondary  to  charac¬ 
ter. 


These  conclusions  have  been  reached 
from  years  of  personal  experience  in 
sex  education.  This  experience  began 
in  1917,  when  as  a  scout  master  and 
school  principal,  I  encountered  a 
group  of  boys  under  my  care  who  had 
gained  a  vast  amount  of  vicious  and 
untrue  sex  information  and  who  were 
therefore  a  source  of  pollution  to  the 
rest  of  the  school.  The  tradition  of 
the  institution  and  the  background  of 
my  superior  officer  made  it  impossible 
for  me  to  undertake  any  constructive 
education  of  these  young  people  un¬ 
der  school  auspices.  The  immediate 
difficulty  was  patched  up,  but  the 
fundamental  issue  which  grew  out  of 
the  total  ignorance  of  these  youngsters 
in  matters  of  sex,  remained. 

I  discussed  the  problem  with  the 
fathers  of  a  number  of  the  boys  who 
were  also  members  of  my  scout  troop, 
and  secured  their  permission  to  under¬ 
take  a  series  of  conversations  with 
these  boys  around  the  campfire  with  a 
view  to  giving  them  an  intelligent  and 
clean  point  of  view  in  matters  of  sex. 
During  three  years  with  these  boys,  I 
took  advantage  of  our  overnight  hikes 
and  summer  camping  expeditions  to 
talk  with  them  intimately  about  them¬ 
selves  and  their  attitudes  toward  sex. 
The  effectiveness  of  these  brief  and 
simple  conversations  has  been  evi¬ 
denced  at  intervals  for  the  past  fifteen 
years  when  I  have  made  casual  con- 
ta  ts  with  these  young  men  and  have 
received  their  expression  of  affection¬ 
ate  appreciation  of  the  way  in  which 
I  was  able  to  guide  their  thinking. 

I  next  spent  two  years  in  a  small, 
private  school  where  I  found  parents 
quite  willing  to  have  the  problems  in¬ 
volved  in  an  understanding  of  sex  re¬ 
lations  discussed  with  their  children 
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in  a  scientific  fashion  calculated  to 
build  self-respect  and  self-restraint. 
I’or  two  years,  in  mixed  classes  of 
boys  and  girls,  I  developed  a  course 
of  simple  biological  information  lead¬ 
ing  up  to  a  discussion  of  human  re¬ 
production  and  its  social  implications. 
The  youngest  group  was  made  up  of 
children  about  8  or  9  years  of  age,  the 
oldest  of  about  12  or  13.  The  parents 
cooperated  closely,  following  up  the 
class  discussions  at  home,  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  work  expressed 
themselves  convinced  that  the  instruc¬ 
tion  had  been  wisely  given  and  that 
our  experience  with  mixed  groups  had 
been  wholly  constructive  and  desir¬ 
able. 

In  1922  I  went  to  Winnetka,  Illi¬ 
nois,  to  join  Carleton  Washburne,  who 
had  been  a  oo-worker  of  mine  in  San 
Francisco.  The  preceding  year,  Mr. 
Washburne  had  introduced  certain 
lectures  on  sex  in  the  junior  high 
school  to  meet  particular  problems 
which  had  arisen  in  his  school.  I  was 
glad  to  continue  the  work  during  my 
first  year,  through  the  introduction  of 
a  course  in  elementary  biolc^  which 
devoted  the  closing  weeks  to  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  reproductive  function  in 
human  beings  and  to  its  social  inter¬ 
pretation.  Here  it  seemed  wise  to 
segregate  classes  by  sex,  but  I  taught 
both  the  boys  and  the  girls.  Again, 
we  made  a  point  of  informing  the 
parents  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
intended  course  and  invited  their  co¬ 
operation.  The  children  were  asked 
to  discuss  the  class  work  at  home  and 
to  feel  free  to  bring  questions  either 
to  their  own  parents  or  to  the  in¬ 
structor. 

The  course  as  developed  began  with 
a  discussion  of  the  earliest  living 


forms  on  the  earth.  First,  the  plant 
kingdom  was  explored,  and  then  the 
animal  kingdom,  ranging  from  the 
simple  to  the  more  complex.  In  each 
case,  the  general  nature  of  the  living 
organism  was  studied  and  its  many 
functions,  including  the  reproductive. 
This  procedure  made  it  possible  to 
develop  a  familiarity  with  the  scien¬ 
tific  terminol(^  of  the  sex  organs  and 
their  functions.  Therefore,  by  the 
time  the  discussion  of  human  physiol¬ 
ogy  was  reached,  the  children  were 
equipped  to  talk  and.  to  think  about 
Ijheir  bodies  without  embarrassment, 
using  a  vocabulary  with  which  they 
were  thoroughly  familiar. 

We  usually  found  it  advisable  to 
begin  our  study  of  human  beings  with 
a  consideration  of  the  process  of  preg¬ 
nancy  and  childbirth  as  it  affects  the 
mother.  When  this  was  complete,  the 
discussion  of  the  male  organs  and  the 
process  of  copulation  became  relatively 
simple.  Great  care  was  taken  in  pre¬ 
senting  the  facts  to  stress  the  normal¬ 
ity  of  the  intimacies  growing  out  of 
the  relationship  of  love  and  affection 
existing  between  the  father  and  the 
mother,  and  to  point  out  that  intima¬ 
cies  which  might  naturally  grow  out 
of  love  and  affection  become  cheap  and 
tawdry  when  entered  into  on  the  basis 
of  casual  promiscuity. 

In  Winnetka,  several  other  staff 
members,  both  men  and  women,  as¬ 
sisted  in  handling  this  course,  but  we 
maintained  the  arrangement  of  both 
men  and  women  teaching  both  the 
boys  and  the  girls  by  having  the  teach¬ 
ers  exchange  classes  at  midsemester. 
This  arrangement  proved  very  satis¬ 
factory.  The  success  of  the  work  is 
attested  by  returns  from  a  question¬ 
naire  which  Mr.  Washburne  recently 
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stnt  out  to  a  number  of  our  former 
students  who  are  now  college  gradu¬ 
ates.  Several  of  them  have  already 
established  homes  of  their  own.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  the  statements  volunteered  by 
these  students  follow: 

“Because  of  the  immaturity  of  the 
average  seventh  grader,  little  more 
than  an  outline  can  be  given.  More 
detailed  biology  should  be  given  at 
high  school.  As  an  answer  to  adoles¬ 
cent  curiosity  and  the  desire  to  know 
why,  the  Skokie  course  was  most  ad¬ 
mirable.” 

“I  still  contend  that  the  instruction 
the  average  student  receives  from  the 
gutter  is  the  most  prevalent  and  pos¬ 
sibly  the  most  effective.  Tour  biology 
course  enables  Skokie  people  to  reduce 
Euch  from  crude  vulgarity  to  science. 
And  that  is  an  achievement.” 

“I  believe  sex  education  should  be 
linked  with  the  study  of  personality. 
That  cannot  be  put  over  to  boys  and 
girls  of  Skokie  age,  so  what  is  being 
done  is  the  best  thing.  The  only 
trouble  with  your  course  arises  from 
the  fact  that  most  parents  do  not  do 
their  part.” 

“I  think  I  have  been  grateful  for 
the  biology  course  I  had  at  Skokie 
more  times  than  for  any  other  one 
course.  There  are  few  parents  who 
can  present  this  subject  to  their  chil¬ 
dren  in  as  clear,  concrete,  objective, 
and  natural  a  way  as  it  was  done  at 
Skokie.  Children  are  bound  to  dis¬ 
cuss  sex  with  their  friends;  teaching 
them  the  facts  in  this  straightforward 
manner  eliminates  a  great  deal  of 
smuttiness  and  untruth  that  will  nec¬ 
essarily  be  a  part  of  their  ignorance. 
I  have  always  felt  very  sorry  for  the 
many  girls  who  come  to  collie  know¬ 
ing  little  about  sexual  relationships; 


they  do  learn  here  before  very  long, 
but  I  often  think  how  much  easier  it 
would  have  been  for  them  if  they  had 
been  taught  it  in  school  as  a  routine 
course  instead  of  just  having  ‘to  cor¬ 
ner’  some  good  friend  to  find  out.” 

In  1926  when  I  came  to  Bronxville, 
Xew  York,  for  the  first  time  I  had 
complete  supervision  of  a  school  sys¬ 
tem  which  was  continuous  from  kin¬ 
dergarten  through  the  senior  high 
school.  In  view  of  my  previous  expe¬ 
riences,  I  could  not  conceive  of  suc¬ 
cess  in  building  the  type  of  morale 
<and  social  idealism  which  I  believe 
important  in  a  school,  without  free¬ 
dom  to  develop  a  complete  and  honest 
understanding  of  sex  in  the  thinking 
of  our  young  people.  I  discussed  my 
feeling  with  members  of  the  Board  of 
Education  and  accepted  the  superin¬ 
tendency  in  Bronxville  with  the  un¬ 
derstanding  that  I  was  to  have  com¬ 
plete  freedom  in  working  out  a  course 
similar  to  that  which  we  had  devel¬ 
oped  in  Winnetka. 

Once  again  the  work  was  started 
in  the  7th  grade,  not  because  we  were 
at  all  convinced  that  there  was  exactly 
where  it  belonged,  but  because  it  fitted 
60  administratively.  I  thoroughly  be¬ 
lieved,  on  the  basis  of  prior  experi¬ 
ence,  that  such  instruction  should  oc¬ 
cur  before  adolescence.  There  was 
much  evidence  in  my  previous  experi¬ 
ence  to  indicate  that  sex  has  a  tre¬ 
mendously  strong  emotional  reaction 
upon  adolescent  youngsters,  but  can 
be  considered  quite  impersonally  by 
pre-adolescents.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  had  seemed  most  important  that  the 
teachers  who  handled  this  work  be 
ones  with  whom  the  children  were 
generally  familiar  and  not  people  who 
came  to  the  school  at  intervals  purely 
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to  teach  this  one  course.  Such  an 
arrangement  was  administratively  pos¬ 
sible  in  the  elementary  school. 

Anyone  who  has  studied  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  children’s  contact  with  ideas 
and  facts  as  they  relate  to  sex  knows 
that  these  experiences  occur  at  a  con¬ 
siderably  earlier  age  than  the  eleven 
or  twelve  years  of  the  7th  grade 
youngster.  After  all,  our  school  cur¬ 
riculum  has  been  artificially  de-sexed. 
In  Bronxville,  therefore,  we  set  our¬ 
selves  the  problem  of  restoring  sex  to 
its  normal  place  in  the  intellectual 
work  of  the  school.  In  the  elemen¬ 
tary  school,  we  built  an  animal  cage 
and  provided  indoor  shelters  within 
the  building  in  which  we  began  to 
raise  rabbits,  guinea  pigs,  pigeons,  and 
chickens.  At  different  times  in  the 
last  few  years,  we  have  had  white 
rats,  white  mice,  raccoons,  canary 
birds,  silk  worms,  insects  of  all  kind, 
tropical  fish,  and  frogs,  living  and  re¬ 
producing  in  the  various  schoolrooms. 
From  the  nursery  school  throughout 
the  grades  and  high  school,  the  func¬ 
tions  of  sex  are  discussed  frankly, 

cleanly,  and  without  embarrassment 

j  whenever  the  need  to  do  so  arises.  In 

fact,  the  children  now  recognize 
clearly  that  this  is  the  established 

j  policy  of  the  school.  Knowing  that  a 

i  thorough  discussion  of  human  repro- 
I  duction  will  occur  in  the  7th  grade,  a 
f  great  many  youngsters  who  might 

I  otherwise  be  tempted  secretly  to  pry 

'  into  the  question,  quite  willingly  post¬ 
pone  the  satisfaction  of  their  curiosity 
until  they  reach  the  class  in  Advanced 
Life  Science  in  the  junior  high  school. 

Meeting  children  in  typical  seventh- 
grade  groups  means  that  of  necessity 
the  class  is  heterogeneous,  both  as  to 
physical  and  mental  age.  It  might  be 


assumed  that  it  would  lead  to  a  great 
increase  in  out-of-class  discussion  of 
sex.  Such  has  not  been  the  case,  be¬ 
cause  each  one  in  the  group  comes  to 
recognize  that  all  have  heard  the  same 
discussion  and  that  the  teacher  is  the 
only  one  who  knows  more  than  the 
class  members,  and  can  be  appealed  to 
freely  at  the  next  class  meeting.  We 
also  emphasize  that  identically  the 
same  material  is  being  taught  to  both 
boys  and  girls,  which  is  soon  verified, 
and  the  knowledge  tends  to  inhibit 
what  would  otherwise  be  a  temptation 
to  “check  up”  on  what  was  said  in 
the  different  classes. 

Our  experience  has  taught  us  that 
it  is  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  teach 
children  facts  about  sex  in  which  they 
are  not  at  the  moment  particularly  in¬ 
terested.  This  fact  has  made  us  feel 
that  some  of  the  disadvantages  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  inherent  in  group  teach¬ 
ing  are  not  worth  serious  considera¬ 
tion.  Each  youngster  takes  out  of  the 
course  that  which  will  satisfy  his  own 
needs  at  the  time.  Accordingly,  there 
should  be  some  effort  made  to  check  up 
on  such  needs  as  they  arise  and 
change  from  year  to  year. 

Recently,  I  have  been  developing  a 
new  course  for  high  school  seniors 
where,  again  in  segregated  classes,  is 
reviewed  on  a  much  more  mature 
level  many  pertinent  factors  of  their 
sex  lives  and  where  many  additional 
problems  that  have  to  do  with  intelli¬ 
gent  preparation  for  marriage  are  in¬ 
troduced.  Under  this  heading  we  dis¬ 
cuss  economic  problems  that  have  a 
bearing  on  marital  happiness  as  well 
as  a  large  number  of  psychological 
questions  which  enter  into  the  matter 
of  personality  adjustment.  Although 
this  course  is  still  new,  students  who 
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•have  completed  it  are  uniformly  of 
the  opinion  that  it  has  aided  materi¬ 
ally  in  resolving  many  of  their  own 
internal  conflicts. 

One  significant  reaction  which  has 
come  from  many  of  our  former  stu¬ 
dents  testifies  strongly  as  to  the  value 
cf  the  group  method  of  dealing  with 
this  problem.  Many  of  the  Winnetka 
children  went  on  into  the  township 
senior  high  school  at  the  conclusion 
of  their  course  at  Skokie  junior  high 
school.  There  they  constituted  about 
a  quarter  of  the  total  student  body. 
They  found  that  their  ideals  and  be¬ 
liefs  formulated  in  the  Skokie  biology 
class  helped  them  to  resist  later  temp¬ 
tations,  because  they  realized  that  they 
were  not  alone  in  their  more  ide^alistic 
point  of  view,  but  had  the  backing  of 
hundreds  of  other  boys  and  girls  whom 
they  knew  believed  much  as  they  did 
and  had  the  courage  to  act  on  those 
beliefs. 

It  is  not  to  be  hoped  that  courses 
such  as  these  suggested  or  any  similar 
courses  can  be  one  hundred  per  cent 
effective  in  building  up  the  type  of 


sex  ethics  which  we  desire  to  impart. 
The  public  schools  and  the  churches 
have  been  endeavoring  for  a  very  long 
time  to  build  up  generally  accepted 
concepts  of  honesty,  and  brotherhood, 
but  have  failed  of  complete  success. 
However,  the  evidence  at  hand  indi¬ 
cates  that  for  the  great  majority  of 
children  such  sex  courses  are  definitely 
beneficial.  It  has  been  my  experience 
that  the  five  or  six  teachers  who  have 
collaborated  with  me  in  such  instruc¬ 
tion  during  the  last  eighteen  years 
have  been  successful  in  achieving  the 
ends  desired  in  proportion  as  they  are 
scientifically  well  informed,  emotion¬ 
ally  well  adjusted,  intellectually  hon¬ 
est,  personally  idealistic,  and  typically 
masculine  or  feminine  as  the  case  may 
be.  Such  teachers  had  to  be  willing 
to  give  unstintingly  of  their  time,  both 
in  school  and  out,  making  many  and 
varied  contacts  with  both  the  children 
and  other  members  of  the  faculty.  I 
am  therefore  inclined  to  believe  that 
it  is  such  qualities  which  must  be 
sought  in  the  teacher  if  work  of  this 
kind  is  to  be  successfully  undertaken 
or  profitably  continued. 
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academic  and  clinical  experience  to  her  studies  of  child  conduct.  Her  '^'Behavior 
Aspects  of  Child  Conduct"  is  well  representative  of  her  contributions  to  this  field.  In 
another  connection  she  has  written  the  "Trail  of  Mental  Hygiene  in  Public  Health 

Nursing." 

IT  is  probably  more  than  coincidence  (3)  “That  youth  is  in  revolt.” 
that  at  this  period  in  our  history  (4)  “That  the  disintegration  of 
when  governmental  commissions  family  life  contributes  to  crime.” 
report  increasing  lawlessness  and  stu-  These  reflections  are  not  tourist 
dents  of  social  science  agree  that  youth  impressions  of  cut  and  dried  investi- 
is  in  revolt,  the  attention  of  parent  gators  annually  accustomed  to  signing 
education  and  its  allied  organizations  their  names  to  generalizations.  They 
should  turn  towards  discussions  of  represent  a  detailed,  scientific  study 
discipline.  In  his  address  before  the  of  the  offender,  and  his  family  back- 
American  Prison  Association  Mr.  ground  of  constitutional  endowment 
Wickersham  is  quoted  as  saying:  and  environmental  influences  of  home 
“Very  slowly  we  are  coming  to  real-  and  school  and  neighborhood  and  oc- 
ize  that  something  more  than  legisla-  cupational  relationships.  The  indi- 
tive  fiat  is  necessary  to  make  good  viduals  and  organizations  sponsoring 
citizens;  that  all  the  threatened  pun-  these  reports  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the 
ishments  legislative  imagination  can  genuineness  of  their  contribution, 
devise  will  not  compel  rebellious  hu-  Accordingly  when  these  authorities 
man  nature  to  abide  by  rules  of  con-  localize  the  trouble  within  the  family 
duct  that  run  counter  to  their  wishes,  and  neighborhood  and  social  set  and 
their  tastes,  their  needs,  or  their  preju-  not  in  economic  factors  of  unemploy- 
dices.  Something  more  is  necessary.”  ment,  liquor  trafiic,  weakness  of  law 
That  “something  more”  he  indicated  enforcement  mechanisms,  etc.,  the  ar- 
must  be  sought  in  a  more  general  real-  raignment  is  serious.  The  findings 
ization  of  an  old  proverb — “It  is  more  of  these  commissions  are  not  news 
important  to  form  good  habits  than  to  items  to  students  of  behavior  in  the 
frame  good  laws.”  Simultaneous  with  fields  of  psychology  and  psychiatry, 
this  pronouncement  from  Mr.  Hoover’s  education,  social  science.  We  have 
Law  Enforcement  Commission  came  been  working  for  years  in  almost  night 
a  similar  statement  from  the  New  and  day  shifts  trying  to  find  out  why 
York  State  Crime  Commission  with  some  people  get  along  easily  in  life, 
some  frank  conclusions :  others  have  a  very  hard  time  in  doing 

(1)  “That  no  unit  causes  of  crime  so,  and  still  others  in  spite  of  all  sorts 
are  discoverable.”  of  special  help  never  seem  able  to 

(2)  “That  repeated  imprisonments  make  a  go  of  it,  and  from  the  cradle 
are  not  deterrents.”  to  the  grave  are  always  in  trouble. 
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Intelligence  has  been  defined  as  the 
ability  to  make  progressively  complex 
adaptations.  Yet  high  degrees  of  in¬ 
telligence  are  by  no  means  insurance 
against  deplorable  misfitting  in  an 
individual.  Perfection  of  physical 
health  is  also  not  an  absolute  necessity 
to  the  achievement  of  a  happy  and 
satisfying  life.  And  in  spite  of  the 
apparent  discovery  of  sex  within  the 
past  fifteen  years  the  trend  of  behav¬ 
ioristic  study  is  drifting  away  from 
the  hope  it  once  had  of  finding  some 
one  spot  in  physical  or  mental  organ¬ 
ization  or  in  social  environment  that 
is  the  source  of  all  our  troubles. 

We  have  come  quite  generally  to 
realize  that  the  “I  want”  and  the  “I 
don’t  want”  aspects  of  human  nature 
constitute  by  far  the  most  subtle,  illu¬ 
sive,  and  unmanageable  ingredients  of 
individual  and  group  behavior.  We 
speak  of  these  aspects  as  our  instinc¬ 
tive  and  emotional  life.  From  the 
earliest  history  of  man  on  the  earth 
this  part  of  his  nature  has  constituted 
the  cause  of  his  repeated  rise  and  fall. 
It  has  been  an  asset  to  him  in  the  form 
of  energy  life,  initiative  and  creative 
productivity  so  long  as  these  wild 
steeds  of  emotion  and  instinct  could 
be  harnessed  to  some  symbol  of  exter¬ 
nal  authority  in  the  form  of  a  system 
of  philosophy,  religion,  tradition,  cus¬ 
tom  or  social  taboo.  But  let  the  har¬ 
ness  and  symbol  go  to  pieces  and  this 
aspect  of  his  nature  seems  to  become 
a  liability  culminating  eventually  in 
decline  and  racial  disintegration. 

War,  disease,  epidemics,  crime,  pov¬ 
erty  are  the  gigantic  progeny  of  the 
same  problems  of  human  relationship 
which  began  in  the  Garden  of  Eden 
and  have  gathered  momentum  and 
power  with  increasing  population  and 


man’s  conquest  of  nature.  Cain  was 
our  first  problem  child.  We  talk  about 
these  spectres  in  the  abstract  and  dis¬ 
cuss  ways  and  means  of  dealing  with 
them  en  masse,  but  we  are  apt  to  for¬ 
get  that  human  relationships  of 
masses  of  people  are  made  up  of  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  stuff  as  human  relation¬ 
ships  in  the  home,  in  school,  in  the 
office,  in  the  club,  and  in  the  church. 
Public  opinion  cannot  rise  higher 
than  the  level  of  the  individual  men 
and  women  who  compose  the  public. 
We  think  of  war  as  the  activity  of 
masses  of  people  in  different  parts  of 
the  world  who  get  stirred  up  to  fight 
for  a  Cause  such  as  the  throwing  off 
of  oppression,  or  the  defense  of  terri¬ 
tory,  or  the  rescue  of  state  rights. 
Yet  this  mass  feeling  is  merely  an  ex¬ 
aggerated  form  of  the  same  forces  of 
human  nature  which  cause  two  broth¬ 
ers  to  go  to  the  mat  in  the  back  yard 
over  the  usage  of  a  baseball  mit.  They 
are  children,  you  say,  and  must  be 
taught  better,  but  what  about  the 
prejudices  and  bitterness  that  you  and 
I  carry  around  and  accumulate  like 
barnacles  on  the  pile  of  a  wharf — 
prejudices  against  French  and  Ger¬ 
mans  and  Orientals  and  J ews  and 
Catholics,  wets  and  drys.  A  Harvard 
senior  returning  from  a  summer 
tramping  through  Germany  said  to 
me  the  other  day,  “I  thought  I  be¬ 
lieved  in  World  Court  or  League  of 
Nations,  or  some  such  cure  for  war, 
but  since  my  summer  trip  I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  we  can  ever  cure  war  because  its 
causes  lie  in  the  feelings  of  individual 
people.” 

In  other  words,  with  an  increasing 
power  to  manage  the  complex  forces 
of  nature  delivered  into  our  hands 
through  the  discoveries  of  science. 
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there  seems  to  go  a  decreasing  power 
to  manage  ourselves.  The  popular 
play,  moving  pictures,  the  best-selling 
novel  portray  men  and  women  strug¬ 
gling  to  find  some  antidote  for  the 
monotony  of  work  and  the  dull  ache 
of  unsatisfied  desires.  Freud  has  re¬ 
cently  turned  his  attention  to  reflec¬ 
tion  on  Discontents  of  Civilization; 
while  our  own  philosopher  John 
Dewey  gives  us  his  concepts  of  pres¬ 
ent-day  strivings  of  spirit  in  a  book 
called  Individiuilism  Old  and  New. 

The  problem  of  the  “I  want,”  and 
“I  don’t  want”  elements  in  human  na¬ 
ture  is  certainly  not  new.  It  has  been 
the  great  issue  in  every  period  of  his¬ 
tory  expressing  itself  in  affairs  of 
states  and  nations,  in  religious  up¬ 
heavals,  in  social  disorganization,  in 
educational  evolutions.  And  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  ferment  has  always  ex¬ 
pressed  itself  in  the  form  of  struggle 
after  a  thing  called  happiness,  con¬ 
tentment — peace  of  mind. 

As  parents,  teachers,  clergy,  physi¬ 
cians,  social  workers,  we  are  faced 
with  the  problem  of  training  child¬ 
hood  and  adolescence  to  meet  a  future 
too  unknown  and  shifting  for  any  of 
us  to  foresee.  We  must  help  them  not 
only  over  the  transition  from  life 
guided  by  external  authority  to  life 
guided  by  internal  authority,  but  we 
must  establish  in  them  a  safe  basis 
for  the  management  of  this  internal 
authority.  We  cannot  do  this  until 
we  are  willing  to  do  a  little  critical 
thinking  about  our  own  grown-up 
problems  of  adjustment.  To  establish 
in  child  or  grown-up  a  safe  basis  for 
the  management  of  this  self-manufac¬ 
tured  authority,  one  is  dependent  upon 
a  very'  clear  understanding  of  what 
constitutes  a  reasonable  balance  be¬ 


tween  expressing  instincts,  emotions, 
cravings,  appetites,  and  controlling 
them.  It  is  obviously  impossible  to 
expect  with  the  Greeks  that  reason 
will  govern  these  matters,  nor  yet  that 
we  can  uproot  their  existence  as  the 
ascetic  aims  to  do.  Human  nature 
has  never  worked  that  way,  and  never 
will. 

To  train  a  person  to  distinguish  in¬ 
tellectually  between  a  course  of  action 
that  is  for  his  good  and  the  welfare 
of  his  fellows,  and  a  course  of  action 
that  experience  has  repeatedly  proved 
to  work  otherwise  is  of  little  value  un¬ 
less  you  equip  him  from  earliest  child¬ 
hood  with  habits  of  making  whole¬ 
some  choices.  No  accumulation  of 
reasonable  arguments  derived  from 
years  of  study  and  experience  can 
compete  with  habit  formation  in  the 
simple  matter  of  managing  one’s  tem¬ 
per,  or  controlling  a  physical  craving. 
While  behavior  studies  of  psychology 
and  psychiatry  have  shown  us  the 
great  disproportion  between  reason 
and  emotion  as  motivators  of  conduct, 
it  has  left  many  of  us  in  a  state  of 
puzzle  and  bewilderment  about  the 
relative  proportion  of  freedom  and 
restrained  individualism  that  is  good 
for  our  well-being.  We  are  wont  to 
discuss  this  topic  under  the  term 
discipline  without  considering  the  in¬ 
dividual  and  group  philosophy  of  life 
associated  with  it.  Or  as  !N[r.  John 
Dewey  puts  it,  “all  laws  except  those 
which  regulate  technical  procedures 
are  registrations  of  existing  social  cus¬ 
toms  and  their  attendant  moral  habits 
and  purposes.” 

Unfortunately  the  term  discipline 
is  commonly  used  as  a  technique,  and 
parent  and  teacher  inquire  about  what 
technique  is  advisable.  To  spank  or 
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not  to  spank ;  that  seems  to  Ix'  the  all- 
important  question.  This  usage  of 
the  word  discipline  is  quite  in  keeping 
with  concepts  that  have  almost  become 
petrified  during  the  passage  of  centu¬ 
ries.  Dictionaries  define  discipline  as 
“subjection  to  authority,”  “military 
regulation,”  “chastisement,”  “an  in¬ 
strument  of  punishment.”  As  syno¬ 
nyms  of  discipline  they  give  “order, 
strictness,  coercion,  punishment,  or¬ 
ganization.”  Yet  a  disciple  is  defined 
as  “one  who  receives  the  teaching  of 
another,”  and  as  “a  follower.” 

That  the  word  discipline  is  so  far 
removed  from  its  original  usage  as  the 
activity  of  a  disciple  is  a  sad  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  fact  that  teaching  and 
learning  have  so  long  been  associated 
with  force  and  punishment.  Disci¬ 
pline  is  ordinarily  construed  as  the 
antithesis  of  freedom.  Yet  a  disciple 
is  an  individual  who  follows  a  leader 
oi  a  formulated  system  of  belief  not 
because  he  is  forced  to  do  so,  but  be¬ 
cause  the  ideal  appeals  to  him  as  a 
form  of  guidance  and  direction  under 
which  he  chooses  to  grow  and  develop. 

I  suppose  one  cannot  better  illus¬ 
trate  the  gradual  change  in  the  usage 
of  this  word  than  by  looking  at  the 
difference  between  the  beginnings  of 
one  of  the  great  religions  of  the  world, 
and  what  so-called  progressive  civili¬ 
zation  has  converted  these  beginnings 
into.  For  example,  from  the  Twelve 
Disciples,  starting  out  with  a  few 
simple  exhortations  to  preach  the  Gos¬ 
pel  to  all  the  world  according  to  the 
principles  of  peace  and  good  will 
towards  men,  we  have  developed  tre¬ 
mendous  organizations  with  elaborate 
financial  backing  and  terrifying  polit¬ 
ical  power,  built  out  of  man’s  ingeni¬ 
ous  facility  in  producing  creed  and 


dogma  accompanied  by  prohibitions 
and  punishments  and  the  wanton  shed¬ 
ding  of  blood.  By  virtue  of  emphasiz¬ 
ing  coercion  and  punishment,  and  the 
keeping  of  rules  and  regulations  in¬ 
stead  of  developing  the  loyalties  of 
great  ideals  religion  seems  gradually 
to  be  declining  as  a  dynamic  and  uni¬ 
fying  force  in  the  lives  of  men  and 
women  today. 

As  a  reaction  against  this  perverted 
interpretation  of  discipline  has  come 
an  equally  perverted  interpretation  of 
freedom.  Freedom  and  license  are  re¬ 
garded  as  synonymous  terms.  It  is  pop¬ 
ularly  understood  that  psycholc^  and 
psychiatry  teach  that  repressing  in¬ 
stincts,  appetites,  emotions  may  destroy 
genius,  deaden  initiative,  and  even  pro¬ 
duce  nervous  breakdowns  and  full- 
fledged  mental  disorders.  It  is  not  in 
the  repression  but  in  the  mismanage¬ 
ment  of  the  repression  that  so  much 
poor  mental  health  arises. 

A  man  of  40  comes  with  the  history 
of  five  years  of  general  nervousness, 
poor  sleep  and  appetite,  loss  of  weight, 
spells  of  trembling  and  weakness,  at¬ 
tacks  of  pressure  in  the  chest  and  pal¬ 
pitation  so  severe  as  to  make  him  feel 
he  is  dying.  Medical  examination  of 
his  body  reveals  no  cause  for  these 
sensations.  Referred  to  the  psychiat¬ 
ric  service  of  a  diagnostic  clinic  group 
it  is  found  that  coincident  with  the 
onset  of  his  present  illness  he  began 
to  carry  on  an  affair  with  his  neigh¬ 
bors  wife.  In  the  illness  of  this  man 
.we  see  the  repression  of  mismanaged 
emotions  and  instincts.  In  simple 
words,  he  is  torn  between  following 
standards  that  society  sets  up  to  safe¬ 
guard  the  welfare  of  the  group,  and 
following  the  dictates  of  his  instincts. 
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He  lacks  a  balance  between  control-  The  child’s  concepts  of  freedom  will 
ling  self  and  expressing  self.  be  patterned  on  the  concepts  of  free- 

Does  freedom  for  this  patient  con-  dom  which  he  sees  practiced.  If  free- 
sist  of  removing  these  inhibitions  by  dom  to  parents  and  social  set  is  syn- 
getting  him  to  a  state  of  mind  in  onymous  with  license  to  do  as  one 
which  he  fully  believes  that  the  grati-  pleases  regardless  of  the  rights  and 
fication  of  his  impulse  life  is  the  issue  feelings  of  others,  the  growing  boy 
of  primary  importance  in  this  and  girl  will  adopt  the  same  stand- 

similar  situations,  and  all  the  other  ards.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  freedom 
issues  are  of  secondary  consideration  ?  is  interpreted  and  practiced  by  the 
I  think  few  of  us  would  subscribe  to  environment  of  home  and  school  and 
this  philosophy  of  life  if  it  were  put  /Social  set  as  individualism  restrained 
to  us  thus  baldly,  and  yet  in  our  indi-  by  a  nice  consideration  for  human  re- 
vidual  and  group  behavior  we  are  Jationships  and  social  responsibilities, 
coming  painfully  close  to  illustrating  I  believe  that  this  too  will  be  followed, 
this  j)oint  of  view  when  our  attitude  The  point  is  that  it  is  futile  to  talk  of 
towards  the  social  institution  of  mar-  discipline  unless  there  are  very  defi- 
riage  is  registered  by  an  increase  of  nite  and  consistent  family  attitudes 
six  hundred  per  cent  in  divorce  dur-  concerning  freedom  and  all  its  social 
ing  one  generation.  It  is  the  child  implications. 

and  adolescent  who  are  continually  It  is  within  the  family  that  the 
bringing  us  up  with  a  jerk  in  utter-  child  learns  his  first  lessons  in  social 
ance  of  just  such  pertinent  statements  relationships,  in  a  sense  of  obligation, 
as  this.  and  a  feeling  of  responsibility  to 

Is  youth  in  revolt  against  the  tyr-  others  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of 
anny  of  having  to  do  what  grown-ups  bis  own  life.  Not  long  ago  a  four 
say,  or  are  they  in  revolt  against  the  ^  half  year  old  boy  was  brought 

hi^’pocrisy  of  hearing  grown-ups  talk  by  his  parents  and  the  primary  super- 
about  service,  and  the  brotherhood  of  visor  of  the  private  school  he  entered 
man  and  pacifism  and  bone  dryness  in  September  because  of  scratching 
and  the  beautiful  possibilities  of  home  tbe  face  of  one  child,  biting  the  finger 
life,  and  seeing  them  practice  quite  of  another,  pushing  a  third  down  a 
another  thing  ?  As  Adolf  Meyer  has  flight  of  steps  and  throwing  a  cat  by 
aptly  put  it,  “The  child  of  today  is  the  tail  down  an  areaway.  His  kin- 
often  considered  insubordinate  and  a  dergarten  work  was  satisfactory,  and 
problem  because  he  has  learned  to  psychometric  tests  showed  him  to  be 
jesent  what  his  parents  and  teachers  considerably  above  the  average  in  in- 
are  too  slow  to  give  up,  and  demands  telligence.  He  was  brought  because 
a  mutual  participation  between  young  the  parents  of  these  children  whom  he 
and  old  in  real  daily  life  instead  of  annoyed  threatened  to  withdraw  their 
one-sided  respect;  he  demands  teach-  (children  unless  Roy  behaved  differ¬ 
ing  by  opportunity  and  example  rather  ently. 

than  by  tedious  verbal  discussions.  The  father  said  he  has  whipped  Roy 
and  the  camouflaging  of  reality  with  repeatedly  and  the  only  reaction  he 
traditional  yams.”  got  was  the  child’s  taunt — “Well,  are 
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vou  through?”  Father  wanted  the 
school  to  spank  Roy,  and  the  school 
refused.  Roj  said,  “I  don’t  see  why 
I  can’t  punch  those  children  if  they’re 
mean  to  me.  Father  and  mother  let 
me  kick  them  and  strike  them  with 
my  hands  too.  Father  gets  mad  too 
sometimes.  You  ought  to  hear  him 
slam  doors  and  swear  in  the  morning 
when  he  leaves.  Those  kids  at  school 
are  babies.  Father  licks  me  and  I 
never  cry.  I’d  like  to  see  him  make 
me.” 

Father  is  manager  of  a  section  of  a 
large  department  store.  He  is  smooth 
and  lovely  to  customers  and  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  firm,  but  is  the  same  bully 
to  the  saleswomen  as  he  is  to  wife  and 
child.  Can  one  make  him  over  ? 
Does  he  want  to  be  improved  in  his 
social  responses  ?  I  doubt  it.  He  be¬ 
longs  to  a  very  large  group  of  men 
and  women,  many  of  them  parents, 
whose  criterion  of  social  responsibility 
is  “^Vhat  do  I  get  out  of  life?”  and 
^‘That  doesn’t  appeal  to  me.”  It  is 
hard  to  get  them  to  modify  their  be¬ 
havior  because  of  the  aflFect  it  is  hav¬ 
ing  on  wife  or  children,  or  dependent 
associates.  If  it  affects  their  economic 
productivity  that  is  another  matter. 
But  from  the  standpoint  of  their 
family  and  society  relationships  they 
demand  the  right  to  live  their  own 
lives;  but  if  son  and  daughter  express 
similar  concepts  the  state  militia  is 
called  to  maintain  order. 

There  is  another  group  of  parents 
who  are  not  so  aggressively  outspoken, 
and  yet  one  finds  it  very  difficult  to 
get  them  to  help  their  children  make 
wholesome  choices.  They  are  quiet, 
long  suffering,  resigned,  and  at  times 
hopeful,  but  with  it  all  they  are  con¬ 
victionless.  There  is  a  sort  of  parental 


shrinking  against  adopting  anything 
but  a  purely  neutral  attitude  towards 
issues  in  life  of  a  high  emotional 
value.  “We  are  bringing  up  the  chil¬ 
dren  not  to  cheat  or  steal  or  lie  or  be 
mean,  but  when  it  comes  to  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  sexes,  and  religion, 
and  ideals  and, that  sort  of  thing  we 
are  letting  them  grow  up  and  decide 
tor  themselves.  My  wife  and  I  have 
our  own  views  on  the  subject,  but 
we’re  not  going  to  influence  the  chil¬ 
dren  one  way  or  another.”  I  suppose 
this  broadmindedness  is  striving  to  be 
scientific  and  modern.  To  apply  its 
principles  to  the  care  of  the  children’s 
teeth  would  be  hazardous. 

What  we  are  evolving  is  not  at  all 
clear.  Frankness  in  thinking  and 
self-analysis  of  our  motive  life  is  of 
little  value  unless  we  utilize  the  prod¬ 
uct  constructively  in  our  social  group 
life.  Children  and  adolescents  are 
floundering  because  we  grown-ups  are 
bewildered  and  groping  and  convic¬ 
tionless.  We  raise  a  great  deal  of 
dust  protesting  against  petting  and 
flasks  and  night-club  experiences.  But 
what  are  we  giving  childhood  and 
adolescence  for  the  nurture  of  more 
durable  satisfactions?  We  would  not 
think  of  allowing  a  child  to  live  on 
f.ream  puffs  and  ice  cream  cones  till 
he  arrives  at  an  age  to  realize  their 
nutritional  insufficiency.  We  do  not 
if  we  are  wise  ai^e  with  him  over 
the  nutritional  values  of  these  foods 
as  compared  with  bread  and  meat  and 
milk  and  vegetables.  We  put  a  rea¬ 
sonably  balanced  ration  on  the  table, 
eat  it  ourselves  and  the  child  does 
likewise. 

Is  it  an  insult  to  the  small  person¬ 
ality  to  give  him  the  benefit  of  our 
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own  experience  in  the  trial  and  error 
method  in  the  guidance  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  other  appeties?  “Ah!”  you 
say,  “in  regulating  food  we  have  books 
to  go  by  that  tell  us  how  to  weigh  and 
pleasure  and  work  out  formulae  with 
.mathematical  precision  and  in  con¬ 
crete  terms  of  caloric  values.  In  be¬ 
havior  we  have  no  book  to  tell  us 
what  to  do  in  any  given  situation.” 


It  is  perfectly  true  and  always  will  be. 
Behavior  is  not  amenable  to  any  re¬ 
finement  of  standardization,  and  the 
sooner  we  all  abandon  the  hope  that 
science  is  coming  to  our  rescue  in  this 
matter  with  instruments  of  precision, 
the  quicker  parents  and  teachers  will 
buckle  down  to  individual  research 
on  fundamental  principles  underlying 
child^own-up  relationships. 


RECENT  RESEARCH  ON  CHILDREN’S 
FRIENDSHIPS 
Paul  Hanly  Fubfey,  Ph.D. 

ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR 
CATHOLIC  UNIVERSITY,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

In  connection  with  his  research  in  the  social  development  of  children  Dr.  Furfey  has 
written  several  volumes,  including  the  following:  “Growing  Boy,”  “Parish  and  Play,” 
“Social  Problems  of  Children,”  “The  Gang  Age.”  His  work  in  psychology  and  psychi¬ 
atry  has  been  editorial  as  well  as  academic. 


CHILDREN’S  friendships  mark 
the  beginning  of  that  compli¬ 
cated  interaction  among  equals 
upon  which  our  whole  democratic  so¬ 
ciety  rests.  As  such  the  subject  is 
important  both  for  the  social  psycholo¬ 
gist  who  wishes  to  understand  social 
phenomena  and  for  the  practical  edu¬ 
cator  who  is  responsible  for  training 
the  child  in  civic  relations. 

The  first  research  on  this  subject 
was  concerned  with  the  friendships  of 
school  children.  In  the  last  five  years 
the  emphasis  has  definitely  shifted  to 
the  pre-school  period.  As  a  result  we 
have  at  least  some  scientific  knowledge 
about  the  social  relations  of  children 
v/ith  each  other  from  the  vague  begin¬ 
nings  of  such  relations  in  infancy  up 
to  the  complicated  social  phenomena 
cf  adolescence.  The  present  article 
proposes  to  review  briefly  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
Biihler  (8)*  is  responsible  for  a 


classic  study  of  the  first  social  con¬ 
tacts  between  infants.  Her  subjects 
were  146  clinic  children  in  New  York 
who  were  studied  in  about  100  pairs 
and  a  few  groups  of  three.  The  be¬ 
ginnings  of  social  relations  appeared 
in  the  second  or  third  month  when 
children  began  to  look  at  each  other. 
A  month  later  smiling  at  the  other 
child  was  observed.  At  about  the 
sixth  or  seventh  month  infants  begin 
tc  use  each  other’s  bodies  as  play 
objects. 

Bridges  (7)  studied  62  infants, 
aged  three  weeks  to  two  years.  Social 
interest  in  other  children  grows  slowly 
up  to  nine  months,  then  faster.  At 
first  any  responsive  child  is  accepted 
as  a  playmate ;  but  by  fourteen  months 
preferences  appear.  Under  two  years, 
groups  of  three  seldom  form,  and  then 
only  momentarily.  Bridges  makes  an 
interesting  observation  concerning 
what  she  calls  “mob  behavior”  in  chil- 


•  The  numbers  refer  to  the  blbllogrraphy  found  at  end  of  article. 
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dren  fifteen  to  twenty-four  months  of 
age ;  for  the  children  “are  more  or  less 
orderly,  disciplined,  and  friendly  with 
one  another”  when  an  older  person  is 
present,  but  become  “disorderly,  re¬ 
fractory,  and  quarrelsome”  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  such  authority. 

It  is  in  the  study  of  the  nursery- 
school  or  kindergarten  child  that  the 
most  recent  progress  has  been  made. 
This  progress  is  perhaps  most  striking 
in  regard  to  techniques  for  studying 
friendship.  Four  such  techniques 
may  be  distinguished :  observation, 
interviews,  experiment,  and  behavior¬ 
sampling. 

The  method  of  observation  may  be 
rather  informal  as  in  the  studies  of 
Salusky  (35),  Doroschenko  (12),  and 
Chevaleva-Janovskaja  (10)  or  it  may 
imply  the  analysis  of  complete  diary 
records  covering  definite  periods  of 
definite  days,  as  in  the  work  of  Beaver 
(4)  and  Marean  (27).  In  the  work 
of  Bott  (6)  and  his  associates  the  ob¬ 
servational  method  is  even  more  care¬ 
fully  standardized.  The  work  of 
Zaluzhni  (44)  might  also  be  included 
here. 

The  interview  technique  is  obvious¬ 
ly  limited  in  its  application  to  pre¬ 
school  children,  but  Koch  (25)  was 
able  to  obtain  interesting  results  by 
asking  the  children  questions  like, 
“Which  do  you  like  best,  Mary  or 
Ann?”  Mengert  (28)  made  an  inter¬ 
esting  use  of  the  experimental  tech¬ 
nique.  The  subjects  were  put  in  a 
small  room,  two  at  a  time,  and  were 
allowed  to  play  together  while  an  ob¬ 
server,  invisible  to  the  children,  took 
elaborate  notes  which  were  later  ana¬ 
lyzed. 

The  most  characteristic  technique, 
however,  has  been  behavior-sampling. 


The  method  takes  somewhat  different 
forms  in  the  hands  of  various  investi¬ 
gators,  but  it  always  implies  that  a 
relatively  large  number  of  relatively 
short  observations  are  made  and  that 
a  numerical  score  is  worked  out  in 
terms  of  the  number  of  times  a  speci¬ 
fied  reaction  occurs  during  the  sampl¬ 
ing  periods.  This  method,  in  one 
form  or  another,  has  been  applied  to 
the  study  of  the  friendships  of  pre¬ 
school  children  by  Challman  (9), 
Hagman  (20),  Beaver  (3),  Loomis 
(26),  Parten  (30),  Barker  (2), 
Green  (19),  and  Hubbard  (23). 

It  is  natural  to  ask  which  of  these 
various  techniques  is  the  best;  but  this 
question  is  impossible  to  answer. 
Each  method  has  its  advantages  and, 
in  the  long  run,  most  progress  will  be 
made  where  various  methods  are  com¬ 
bined.  The  behavior-sampling  tech¬ 
nique  has  the  advantage  of  objectivity 
and  its  results  may  be  submitted  to 
statistical  analysis,  but  it  loses  sight 
of  the  individual  child.  On  the  other 
hand,  informal  observation  will  yield 
good  personality  studies  of  individual 
children,  but  the  method  is  necessarily 
subjective.  To  the  present  writer  it 
seems  that  American  psychologists 
have  under-emphasized  the  virtues  of 
good  case  studies  of  individuals,  while 
Europeans  have  neglected  the  more 
exact  statistical  methods  which  are 
being  developed  here. 

Most  of  the  studies  above-mentioned 
have  something  to  say  about  the  vari¬ 
ous  factors  conditioning  friendship  in 
pre-school  children.  The  most  out¬ 
standing  factor  seems  to  be  chrono¬ 
logical  age.  Challman,  Beaver,  Sal- 
usky,  Parten,  and  Zaluzhni,  all  testify 
that  the  amount  of  friendship  in¬ 
creases  with  age  during  this  period. 
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Hubbard  seems  to  be  the  sole  dissent¬ 
ing  voice.  Green  and  Chevalevp-Jan- 
ovakaja  both  find  that  children  tend  to 
seek  friends  of  their  own  age  while 
Hagman  did  not  find  this  to  be  true. 

Various  investigators  have  studied 
the  effect  of  sex  on  friendship.  Green 
and  Challman  found  that  boys  tended 
to  play  more  with  boys  and  girls  with 
girls.  Challman  reports  also  that 
“boys  have  a  slight  tendency  to  form 
stronger  friendships  with  other  boys 
as  they  grow  older.”  Hubbard  found 
that  amount  of  social  participation 
was  not  affected  by  sex.  Koch  states 
that  girls  were  more  popular  than 
boys.  Green  found  that  “girls  had 
slightly  more  friends,  boys  formed 
deeper  friendships.” 

The  role  played  by  intelligence  has 
often  been  studied.  Barker  finds  that 
friendships  are  more  common  in  chil¬ 
dren  with  higher  mental  age,  while 
Parten  and  Hubbard  make  the  same 
statement  with  regard  to  intelligence 
quotient.  Hubbard  reports  that  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  same  mental  age  tend  to 
play  together;  but  neither  Challman 
nor  Hagman  was  able  to  find  any 
tendency  for  children  to  choose  friends 
I  of  their  own  mental  age  or  intelli¬ 
gence  quotient. 

A  large  number  of  other  qualities 
have  been  studied  by  various  investi¬ 
gators.  Thus  Challman  reports  that, 
in  addition  to  the  factors  already  dis¬ 
cussed,  similarities  in  sociality  and 
physical  activity  influence  boy-boy 
*  friendships  and  that  similarities  in 
social  participation,  sociality,  and  per¬ 
haps  physical  activity  influence  girl- 
girl  friendships.  He  was  unable  to 
I  ascribe  any  influence  to  similarities  in 
!  height,  extroversion,  or  attractiveness 
i  of  personality.  Hagman  studied  simi¬ 


larities  in  height,  weight,  number  of 
days  children  were  present  in  the 
school  together,  social  stimulus  index, 
and  social  reaction  index  without  be¬ 
ing  able  to  find  that  they  influenced 
friendship,  but  association  outside 
school  did  have  a  definite  effect.  Koch 
reports  that  compliance  with  routine, 
respect  for  property  rights,  tendency 
to  tattle,  and  tendency  to  ask  for  com¬ 
mendation,  all  were  positively  related 
to  amount  of  friendship.  Loomis 
found  more  physical  contacts  among 
children  with  better  use  of  language. 

Two  Russian  studies  offer  interest¬ 
ing  information  about  the  influence  on 
children’s  groups  of  the  parent’s  mode 
of  life.  Doroschenko  studied  the  chil¬ 
dren  in  tw'o  Kiev  kindergartens,  one 
of  which  was  attended  principally  by 
the  children  of  parents  in  sympathy 
with  Russian  communism  while  the 
parents  of  the  children  attending  the 
other  were  more  conservative.  Sal- 
usky  made  a  very  similar  study  of  two 
kindergartens  in  Ukrania.  In  both 
studies  it  was  found  that  the  play  of 
the  children  in  each  kindergarten  re¬ 
flected  the  characteristics  of  their  par¬ 
ents’  social  views;  each  group  chose 
games  w’hich  were  chiefly  concerned 
with  their  own  style  of  living. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the 
need  of  more  study  of  the  individuals 
who  form  friendships.  Beaver  shows 
some  of  the  possibilities  of  this  line  of 
attack.  She  shows,  for  example,  how 
many  different  forms  of  friendship 
there  are,  even  in  the  pre-school  peri¬ 
od.  Marean  gives  an  interesting  case 
study  of  a  friendship  which  was  moti¬ 
vated  by  the  need  of  mutual  defence. 

As  we  turn  to  the  study  of  friend¬ 
ships  among  children  of  school  age,  we 
miss  the  wide  variety  of  techniques 
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which  we  met  during  the  pre-school 
period.  This  is  due  in  part  of  the 
fact  that  more  direct  methods,  such 
as  long  interviews,  may  be  used  with 
these  older  children;  but  it  is  princi¬ 
pally  due  to  the  date  of  these  studies, 
most  of  them  having  been  carried  out 
before  the  development  of  the  more 
recent  techniques. 

The  influence  of  similarity  of  chron¬ 
ological  age  in  forming  friendships 
among  school  children  seems  to  be  as 
important  as  in  the  pre-school  period. 
iVlmack  (1),  Furfey  (16),  Warner 
(40),  Wellman  (41),  and  Williams 
(42),  were  all  able  to  trace  such  influ¬ 
ence.  The  same  five  investigators  also 
attest  to  the  importance  of  similarities 
in  mental  age  or  intelligence  quotient. 
In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  Garrett  (17)  found  a  corre¬ 
lation  of  .296  between  the  intelligence 
of  friends  among  Columbia  freshmen. 

Furfey  emphasizes  the  importance 
cf  similarities  in  developmental  age, 
height,  and  weight.  Wellman  notes 
that  similarities  in  height,  scholarship, 
extroversion,  and  physical  achievement 
are  important.  Hartshorne  and  May 
(21)  found  that  friends  resembled 
each  other  in  honesty  or  dishonesty, 
although  this  resemblance  was  found 
to  be  mostly  due  to  classroom  associa¬ 
tion.  Bonser  (5)  and  Furfey  call 
attention  to  the  importance  of  propin¬ 
quity  of  environment  as  a  condition¬ 
ing  factor. 

Hsia  (22)  has  made  an  elaborate 
study  of  sociability  among  children  in 
grades  five  to  eight.  He  measured 
sociability  in  various  ways,  including 
an  original  test.  Sociability  was 
found  to  be  positively  related  to  men¬ 
tal  age,  intelligence  quotient,  reading 
ability,  socio-economic  status,  and 


classroom  conduct,  and  to  be  nega¬ 
tively  related  to  number  of  siblings  in 
the  child’s  family.  Children’s  opin¬ 
ions,  gathered  by  a  questionnaire, 
emphasized  social  and  emotional  quali¬ 
ties  in  the  ideal  “good  mixer”  rather 
than  physical  qualities. 

A  number  of  investigators  have 
studied  children’s  friendships  by  some 
form  of  the  case-study  technique,  us¬ 
ing  interviews,  life-history  documents, 
observation,  or  some  form  of  clinical 
method.  Stern  (37)  has  analyzed  a 
diary  kept  by  a  boy  between  the  age 
of  fourteen  and  a  half  and  fifteen. 
The  growth  and  decline  of  friendships 
were  studied.  Rombach  (34)  observed 
the  reactions  of  40  seven-year-olds  just 
entering  school.  At  first  there  was 
little  sociability  among  the  children. 
There  was  a  general  effort  to  win  the 
teacher’s  approval  even  at  the  expense 
of  losing  one’s  fellows’  approval.  It 
was  only  near  the  end  of  the  year  that 
loyalty  towards  fellow  students  de¬ 
velops. 

Furfey  (14,  15),  in  a  series  of  case 
studies  of  boys  at  different  age  levels 
from  six  to  sixteen,  emphasizes  the 
role  of  social  maturity  or  develop¬ 
mental  age.  Children  of  the  same 
chronological  age  show  wide  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  maturity  of  their  adjust¬ 
ments.  In  a  few  outstanding  in¬ 
stances  developmental-age  level  seemed 
to  be  the  determining  factor  in  friend¬ 
ships.  Thus,  Donald  and  Ralph,  two 
very  immature  boys  were  driven  to¬ 
gether  by  their  common  immature  in¬ 
terests  and  by  the  opposition  of  the 
group. 

The  gang  phenomenon,  a  sort  of 
collective  friendship,  has  been  much 
discussed  but  has  never  received  the 
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careful  attention  which  its  importance 
deserves. 

Sheldon  (36),  in  a  pioneer  investi¬ 
gation,  analyzed  the  compositions  of 
2508  children  concerning  their  gangs. 
Among  boys  the  athletic  tvpe  of  gang 
was  an  easy  first  and  predatory  groups 
Avere  a  poor  second.  Industrial  and 
social  groups  led  among  girls.  Puffer 
(32)  interviewed  members  of  66 
gangs  as  they  were  admitted  to  a 
parental  school.  He  was  impressed  by 
the  loyalty  of  these  boys  towards  their 
group  and  urged  that  educators  must 
reckon  with  the  gang  phenomenon. 

Thrasher  (39)  studied  1313  Chi¬ 
cago  gangs,  using  life-history  docu¬ 
ments,  personal  observation,  news¬ 
paper  accounts,  and  other  sources. 
He  emphasized  the  natural  history  of 
the  gang.  It  begins  as  a  diffuse  gang. 
Further  association  of  the  members 
changes  this  into  the  solidified  type. 
The  solidified  gang,  if  it  persists, 
tends  to  develop  in  one  of  two  direc¬ 
tions.  Either  it  conforms  to  adult 
society  and  becomes  a  club  or  conven¬ 
tionalized  gang,  or  it  defies  society  as 
a  criminal  gang.  Thrasher  has  much 
interesting  original  material  concern¬ 
ing  life  in  the  gang. 

Furfey  (13)  studied  the  gang  by 
means  of  an  experimental  club  supple¬ 
mented  by  case  histories  of  individual 
boys.  He  developed  the  theory  of  a 
“gang  age,”  beginning  on  the  average 
at  about  eight  and  a  half  or  nine  years 
and  lasting  until  puberty.  This  peri¬ 
od  is  characterized  by  an  interest  in 
team  games,  by  a  readiness  to  join 
clubs,  and  by  an  avoidance  of  the 
other  sex.  Of  course,  there  are  gangs 
after  puberty  but  they  are  not  felt  to 


occupy  the  same  place  of  importance 
in  the  boy’s  life. 

The  foregoing  review  of  the  litera¬ 
ture  on  children’s  friendships  reveals 
much  encouraging  progress,  but  there 
are  some  evident  defects  which  must 
be  corrected  before  really  satisfying 
results  are  attained. 

1.  There  should  be  a  redistribu¬ 
tion  of  emphasis.  The  present  pre¬ 
occupation  of  investigators  with  the 
pre-school  period  is  yielding  interest¬ 
ing  data,  but  these  studies  should  be 
supplemented  by  more  studies  of 
friendships  during  the  school  period 
and  during  adolescence. 

2.  Some  of  the  newer  techniques 
should  be  tried  out  on  a  larger  scale. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  the  number 
of  subjects  used  in  some  of  the  more 
recent  studies.  Parten  and  Green 
each  had  40  subjects;  Hagman,  35; 
Challman,  33 ;  Beaver,  32 ;  Loomis, 
27;  Zaluzhni,  24;  Barker,  16;  Koch, 
17;  Beaver  (in  another  study),  12; 
and  Mengert,  10.  Larger  numbers  of 
subjects  should  be  available  through 
cooperative  research. 

3.  Case  studies  should  not  be  en¬ 
tirely  neglected  in  favor  of  the  newer 
objective  and  statistical  techniques. 
Friendship  is  a  complex  thing.  The 
effect  of  circumstances  is  enormous. 
Qualities  which  are  attractive  in  one 
set  of  surroundings  may  become  unat¬ 
tractive  in  another.  Objective  tech¬ 
niques  should  by  no  means  be  under¬ 
emphasized  but  they  should  be  supple¬ 
mented  by  case  methods  which  are 
better  adapted  to  the  task  of  un¬ 
tangling  the  complex  interrelation¬ 
ships  which  exist  in  the  social  rela¬ 
tions  of  human  beings. 
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Dr.  Bronner'8  studies  in  delinquency,  first  at  the  Psychopathic  Institute  in  Chicago 
and  subsequently  at  the  Judge  Baker  Guidance  Center,  hare  been  among  the  outstand¬ 
ing  contributions  in  this  pioneer  field.  In  association  with  Dr.  Healy  she  has  gained 
international  recognition.  She  is  connected  unth  the  faculties  of  Boston  University 
and  Wellesley  College.  She  is  the  author  and  co-author  of  numerous  works  on  the 
psychology  of  delinquency,  intelligence,  and  special  abilities. 

PROBABLY  there  is  no  need  to  each  influences  and  is  influenced  by 
give  in  detail  the  procedure  cur-  all  the  other  facts.  At  the  Judge 
rent  in  guidance  and  analogous  Baker  Guidance  Center,  perhaps  we 
clinics  where  children  and  young  peo-  are  particularly  fortunate  for  our 
pie  are  studied.  Such  procedure  has  be-  present  purpose  because,  unlike  many 
come  fairly  well  formulated  and  gener-  guidance  clinics,  the  vast  majority  of 
ally  adopted.  Briefly,  we  may  say  that  young  people  coming  for  help  are  of 
the  purpose  of  such  study  is  to  further  adolescent  age.  It  is,  therefore,  pos- 
understanding  of  the  individual  as  a  sible  to  compare,  not  only  boys  and 
total  personality,  taking  into  account  girls,  but  adolescents  and  pre-adoles- 
the  physical  equipment,  the  intellec-  cents,  delinquents  and  non-delinquents, 
tual  status  in  terms  of  both  general  Someone  has  said  that  merely  theo- 
intelligence  and  special  capacities,  rizing  about  adolescents  without  the 
personality  characteristics,  experien-  adolescent  himself  before  us  is  a 
tial  facts,  the  social  setting  in  its  rather  lifeless  effort.  Hence,  let  us 
broadest  connotations  and,  perhaps  begin  by  sketching  from  real  life  a 
most  important  of  all,  the  emotional  portrait  of  an  adolescent  boy. 
reactions  arising  from  the  interplay  Harry  is  fifteen  and  a  half  years 
of  all  these  aspects  of  the  individual’s  old.  He  has  been  in  court  for  misap- 
life.  Thus  attempt  is  made  to  know  propriating  an  automobile.  He  says  it 
the  individual  from  various  points  of  ,was  standing  in  a  garage  and  he  only 
view  and,  in  the  light  of  the  factual  intended  to  use  it  for  a  joy  ride.  He 
material  that  is  gathered,  to  interpret  would  have  brought  it  back  quite 
the  significance  of  each  body  of  mate-  safely  had  he  not  run  into  a  tree  and 
rial  and  from  the  sum  total  to  analyze  been  arrested.  He  does  not  regard 
the  dynamics  of  behavior  on  the  one  himself  as  a  very  serious  offender.  It 
hand,  the  characteristics  and  poten-  is  true  he  has  been  gambling  a  bit 
tialities  of  the  individual  on  the  other,  with  the  boys  in  his  neighborhood,  but 
The  findings  of  a  group  of  experts  that  is  only  for  excitement  and  to  eke 
—  psychologist,  psychiatrist,  social  out  an  allowance  sometimes  too  speed- 
worker  —  are  pooled.  No  one  scien-  ily  expended.  He  has  run  away  from 
tific  field  is  stressed;  each  has  its  part  home  once,  lured  by  the  desire  to  see 
to  play,  its  contribution  to  make,  not  New  York.  His  mother  feels  his 
merely  in  the  data  revealed,  but  as  problem  is  a  bit  more  extensive  than 
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this.  lie  has  been  doing  poor  work 
in  school,  his  grades  have  slumped,  he 
wishes  now  to  withdraw  entirely, 
though  earlier  he  talked  much  of  go¬ 
ing  to  collie. 

Harry,  she  thinks,  has  shown  a  dis¬ 
tinct  personality  change  in  some  ways 
within  the  last  six  months  or  so.  He 
has  become,  she  says,  conceited  and 
self-centered.  He  offers  advice  to  the 
family  on  all  sorts  of  matters,  but  re¬ 
jects  any  advice  from  them.  He  re¬ 
peats  the  opinions  of  his  boy  friends 
and  feels  no  compulsion  to  take  the 
family  into  his  confidence  about  the 
details  of  his  activities  away  from 
home.  Formerly,  he  was  quite  obedi¬ 
ent,  confiding,  and  affectionate.  How, 
he  thinks  he  does  not  have  to  obey 
family  regulations.  “He  wants  to  be 
always  on  the  go.  He  thinks  he  can 
do  things  just  because  he  wants  to  do 
them.”  True,  he  has  always  been  an 
independent  boy,  but  he  has  never 
carried  this  to  such  extremes. 

Always  a  sensitive  boy,  this,  too, 
seems  now  exaggerated.  He  cries  less 
easily,  but  he  sulks  or  is  angry  when 
there  is  any  criticism  of  him  or  his 
friends  and  is  angry  at  any  mention 
of  his  indifference  toward  his  studies. 
Earlier  he  was  jolly  and  even  witty; 
now  he  is  often  quiet  at  home  and 
readily  grumpy  and  sullen,  though 
some  days  he  seems  almost  too  care¬ 
free  and  happy.  He  has  always  been 
honest  and  trustworthy,  and  hence  the 
family  cannot  understand  his  helping 
himself  in  this  way  to  a  stranger’s 
automobile.  They  had  noted  no  change 
in  his  ethical  standards.  Their  dis¬ 
tress  centers  more  about'  the  fact  that 
he  has  become  lazy,  that  he  will  not 
do  his  homework,  nor  help  in  the  fam¬ 
ily  circle.  He  seems,  all  of  a  sudden. 


to  think  he  knows  a  great  deal  and 
while  intolerant  of  criticism  and  the 
opinions  of  others,  wants  to  tell  his 
younger  brothers  just  what  to  do  and 
how  to  do  it. 

Harry  does  not  deny  all  these  alle¬ 
gations.  Some  of  them,  he  thinks,  it 
is  quite  beneath  him  to  answer.  He 
describes  the  family  situation  as  he 
sees  it.  He  says,  “I  am  tired  of  being 
nagged  and  bossed.  Why  should  I  tell 
them  where  I  go  and  what  I  do?  I 
want  to  do  as  I  please.  Anyway,  my 
mother  is  always  afraid  I  am  going  to 
get  hurt.  I  wanted  to  go  a  week-end 
with  some  boys  and  she  would  not  let 
me.  Gee,  she  must  think  I’m  a  baby. 
About  the  car,  well,  I  saw  it  standing 
there  and  I  thought  we  could  take  a 
ride  and  bring  it  back.  We  wanted 
some  excitement.  No,  we  hadn’t  de¬ 
liberately  planned  to  take  it  before, 
but  I  had  thought  what  fun  it  would 
be  to  be  able  to  drive  out  in  the  coun¬ 
try  as  fast  as  I  liked.  Gee,  a  fellow 
likes  excitement  sometime.”  He  went 
TO  New  York  on  an  impulse,  too.  He 
had  read  a  lot  about  the  buildings  and 
the  skyscrapers  and  he  just  wanted  to 
see  them.  Anyhow,  he  hated  to  take 
home  that  month’s  report  card.  His 
marks  weren’t  good  and  he  knew  he 
was  going  to  hear  about  that.  Well, 
school  gets  on  his  nerves  sometimes. 
The  trouble  is  that  nowadays  he 
doesn’t  like  to  think.  He  acknowl¬ 
edges  he  has  not  been  studying  his 
work  lately,  at  least  not  every  night. 
Some  nights  he  does  his  homework 
well  enough,  and  early  in  the  year  his 
marks  were  quite  good.  He  quit  study¬ 
ing  really  because  so  many  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  were  after  him,  always  telling  him 
just  how  much  time  he  should  put  on 
his  work.  Anyway,  he  does  not  know 
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that  he  will  ever  use  the  course  he  is 
taking.  He  wishes  that  he  had  taken 
something  else.  He  used  to  think  he 
wanted  to  be  a  civil  engineer,  but 
lately  he  has  thought  that  it  is  big 
business  that  is  the  best  thing  for  a 
fellow.  As  for  his  boy  friends,  he 
thinks  they  are  quite  all  right.  He 
does  not  go  with  girls.  He  used  to 
when  he  was  younger,  but  now  he  is 
through  with  them,  they  do  not  inter¬ 
est  him,  and  anyway  they  cost  too 
much  money.  He  scorns  the  idea  of 
ever  having  had  any  particular  girl 
friend  and  thinks  the  older  boys  who 
waste  their  time  and  money  on  girls 
are  pretty  stupid.  Certainly  he  has 
heard  about  sex  affairs  and  he  has  had 
some  curiosity,  but  he  has  asked  the 
older  fellows  and  now  he  is  not  par¬ 
ticularly  interested. 

Physically,  Harry  is  a  well-devel¬ 
oped  boy.  He  has  exceedingly  good 
strength,  and  is  about  normal  in  pu¬ 
bertal  development  for  his  age.  He 
has  had  good  physical  care,  his  defec¬ 
tive  vision  is  corrected  by  glasses,  his 
health  history  has  been  quite  normal. 
Psychological  tests  indicate  that  he  is 
bright,  above  the  average  for  his  age. 
Indeed,  in  one  of  his  earlier  school 
tests,  he  made  a  score  that  placed  him 
in  the  superior  group.  He  is  rather 
scornful  of  the  test  procedure  and  in 
his  blustering  way  says  he  thinks  the 
tests  are  childish;  he  shows  little 
patience  when  a  task  is  at  all  long  or 
difficult. 

The  background  of  our  picture 
shows  a  home  that  is  in  many  respects 
quite  good.  His  parents  have  had 
some  high  school  education.  They  are 
interested  in  their  children.  Eco¬ 
nomically  they  are  free  of  worry. 
They  have  some  comforts  and  a  few 


luxuries.  An  older  sister  is  taking  a 
special  vocational  course,  two  younger 
boys  present  no  problems  and  there  is 
fair  harmony  in  the  family  group. 
They  live  in  a  suburban  district  where 
there  is  opportunity  for  normally  good 
companionship  and  where  there  are 
few  pernicious  influences  as  far  as  the 
family  knows. 

What  are  the  characteristics  that 
Harry  shows  which,  in  spite  of  infi¬ 
nite  other  variations,  ring  true  for  his 
young  friends.  Perhaps  first  we  may 
stress  the  normal  desire  shown  for  a 
greater  measure  of  self-direction  and 
independence.  Not  that  these  first 
appear  at  adolescence,  but  because 
they  stand  out  vividly  in  our  pictures. 
Like  others  of  his  age,  this  young  boy 
chafes  at  the  family  fears  for  him, 
the  control  of  his  comings  and  goings. 
He  feels  himself  capable  of  guiding 
his  own  destiny  in  fuller  measure 
than  is  permitted.  This  adolescent 
desire  for  greater  emancipation  from 
family  control  has  been  so  stressed  by 
psychologists  and  psychiatrists  that 
every  layman  grants  its  truth.  Prob¬ 
lems  arise  only  when  there  has  not 
been  preparation  for  wise  use  of  this 
desire  or  when  there  are  not  adequate 
avenues  for  its  expression.  The  sensi¬ 
ble  meeting  of  this  need  together  with 
a  degree  of  control  that  will  be  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  adolescent  is  one  of  the 
challenges  of  intelligent  parenthood. 

Harry  feels  that  life  has  become 
rather  stale  and  routine.  He  yearns 
for  new  worlds  to  investigate,  and 
wants  a  new  sphere  of  activity.  Desire 
for  new  experience  is  a  fundamental 
one  that  shows  itself  quite  early. 
Children,  almost  from  time  of  birth, 
show  curiosity  and  the  need  for  gain¬ 
ing  ever-new  mental  pabulum,  but 
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perhaps  it  is  at  adolescence  that  these 
desires  take  on  a  stronger  emotional 
coloring  and  significance.  It  is  as  if 
along  with  new  experiences,  excite¬ 
ment  or  a  thrill  of  some  kind  is 
needed,  a  little  extra  spice.  To  help 
young  people  find  satisfactions  for  this 
urge  requires  careful  planning  years 
in  advance.  For  if  our  children  are 
so  indulged  that  by  adolescence  they 
are  well-nigh  satiated,  if  they  have 
tasted  of  such  various  pleasures  that 
but  little  new  now  is  left  for  them,  it 
is  a  diflBcult  task  indeed  to  discover 
wholesome  ways  of  satisfaction.  Quite 
frequently,  it  is  upon  this  basis  that 
there  develops  conduct  that  is  bizarre 
and  even  unlawful.  Witness  Harry’s 
court  appearance  due  to  purloining 
the  automobile  as  a  vehicle  for  ob¬ 
taining  exciting  pleasure. 

Another  characteristic  exhibited  by 
Harry  is  his  desire  to  gain  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  his  group,  even  at  the  cost 
of  rejecting  family  standards  and 
.causing  some  heartaches.  Harry  no 
longer  cares  about  the  advice  of  his 
elders.  He  prefers  the  commendation 
of  his  boy  friends.  This  is  but  typical 
of  the  adolescent’s  desire  for  recogni¬ 
tion  and  approval  from  his  group  and 
the  feeling  that  the  standards  of  those 
cf  one’s  own  generation  must  supplant 
at  some  time  the  standards  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  generation  to  which  the  parents 
belonged.  It  is  at  this  time  that 
young  people  believe  firmly  in  the 
accuracy  of  their  own  opinions.  How 
many  a  parent  is  as  amazed  as  Harry’s 
at  the  sudden  injection  into  the  family 
counsels  the  opinion  of  its  young 
members  who  have  heretofore  been 
silent.  Self-assertion,  independence, 
desire  to  play  a  role,  all  are  abetted  by 
the  feeling  of  the  adolescent  that  he 


has  reached  an  age  when  personal 
opinions  deserve  serious  consideration. 

There  has  been  much  argument  in 
the  literature  of  the  last  few  years 
about  the  question  of  instability 
among  adolescents  —  whether  this  ex¬ 
ists  and  if  so  whether  it  is  innate  or 
conditioned  by  our  mode  of  living. 
Putting  aside  this  interesting,  but 
somewhat  academic  question,  we  may 
note  that  Harry  shows  some  interest¬ 
ing  characteristics  that  bear  upon  this 
moot  point.  He  shows  instability  in 
emotional  tone,  which  varies  from 
cheerfulness  and  a  rather  carefree 
attitude  to  sullenness  and  sulking. 
His  supplanting  of  civil  engineer  by 
big  business  man  is  representative  of 
many  of  his  compatriots.  That  he 
shows  times  of  innertness,  and  studies 
in  spurts  is  nothing  new  to  those  of 
us  who  see  his  classmates  frequently. 
A  degree  of  laziness  alternating  with 
short  periods  of  great  activity  is  not 
uncommon.  In  such  ways  instabili¬ 
ties  are  very  often  revealed.  They 
need  not  disturb  us  too  greatly  since 
they  can  be  largely  met  by  tiding  over. 

Last,  but  not  least,  Harry  reveals 
some  of  his  attitudes  about  the  oppo¬ 
site  sex.  He  evidently  passed  through 
a  period  when  he  had  a  bit  of  inter¬ 
est  and  curiosity  about  girls,  but  be¬ 
ing  still  a  young  adolescent,  he  has 
rejected  them  for  those  of  his  own  sex 
and  is  a  bit  scornful  of  their  attrac¬ 
tion.  We  may  judge  that  within  a 
comparatively  short  time  he  will  alter 
his  views  and  though  he  may  still  find 
them  costly,  he  will  seek  somehow  to 
acquire  the  money  needed  for  their 
companionship. 

If  we  leave  Harry  and  turn  to  our 
large  group  of  the  clinic,  we  find  these 
characteristic  traits  quite  prevalent. 
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Comparing,  for  the  sake  of  some  no¬ 
tion  of  the  frequency  of  their  occur¬ 
rence,  a  group  of  adolescent  boys  and 
girls,  delinquent  and  non-delinquent, 
we  find  one  or  more  of  these  charac¬ 
teristics  appearing  in  about  seventy- 
seven  per  cent.  Desire  for  increased 
independence;  for  new'  experience  of 
an  adventurous  or  exciting  kind;  in¬ 
stability  in  physical,  mental,  or  emo¬ 
tional  life,  at  least  in  some  degree; 
desire  for  approval  of  the  group;  ro¬ 
mantic  or  heroic  daydreaming;  and  a 
new’  attitude  toward  sex  life  in  some 
of  its  aspects  —  these  we  find  again 
and  again  in  our  young  adolescent 
regardless  of  the  pattern  of  behavior 
through  w’hich  these  characteristics 
are  manifested.  They  are  found  irre¬ 
spective  of  intellectual  status,  that  is, 
among  the  dull  and  the  bright,  and 
uncorrelated  with  the  cultural  or  eco¬ 
nomic  level  of  the  home. 

The  specific  forms  in  which  these 
adolescent  urges  and  needs  find  ex¬ 
pression,  it  cannot  l)e  too  strongly 
emphasized,  are  dependent  upon  con¬ 
ditionings  that  go  on  from  the  very 
beginning  of  life.  It  is  generally 
agreed,  but  too  often  forgotten,  that 
all  life  is  a  continuous  process  with¬ 
out  clear-cut  boundaries  at  any  age. 
We  may  use  the  phrase,  “stages  of 
life,”  but  stages  are  not  really  levels, 
for  development  proceeds  along  con¬ 
tinuous  and  ever-merging  paths.  To 
speak  of  adolescence  as  though  this 
w'ere  a  number  of  years  circumscribed 
and  unrelated  to  what  precedes  it,  is 
altogether  unsound  and  artificial. 
Clinical  experience,  as  well  as  com¬ 
mon-sense  observation,  demonstrates 
very  clearly  that  what  characteristics 
the  individual  displays  at  adolescence 


are  at  least  partially  conditioned  by 
all  that  went  before. 

Probably  at  no  period  of  life  are 
differences  more  sharp  cut,  even  exag¬ 
gerated.  We  can  find  in  our  larger 
group  marked  contrasts ;  some  are 
light-hearted,  some  depressed,  some 
are  extremely  gregarious,  others  rather 
unsocial  and  even  solitary.  No  two 
young  people  in  the  clinic  are  ever 
found  just  alike;  experimental  studies 
corroborate  the  fact  that  characteris¬ 
tics  often  believed  very  typical  are  not 
discovered  to  be  even  common.  Per¬ 
haps  it  is  true — there  seems  some  evi¬ 
dence  of  this  —  that  emotional  reac¬ 
tions  are  at  adolescence  rather  intense. 
This  makes  for  more  striking  individ¬ 
ual  differences. 

The  physical  phenomena  of  adoles¬ 
cence  are  so  w'ell  known  and  so  gen¬ 
erally  accepted  that  we  omit  discuss¬ 
ing  them  here.  The  increased  rate  of 
growth,  with  the  underlying  basis  in 
changes  of  the  endocrine  system  are 
among  the  facts  accepted  by  all  inves¬ 
tigators  and  students  of  this  life  peri¬ 
od.  That  there  may  be  striking  reac¬ 
tions  to  peculiarities  or  abnormalities 
of  physical  development  is  also  well 
knowTi.  Feelings  of  inferiority  and 
withdrawal  due  to  marked  under  or 
oversize,  to  peculiarities  in  appearance 
or  organic  defect  are  quite  in  keeping 
with  the  adolescent’s  desire  for  ap¬ 
proval  and  his  sharpened  conscious-  I 
ness  of  opinions  of  his  fellowmen. 
They  complicate  the  characteristic 
trends  and  bring  in  their  train  prob¬ 
lems  unless  there  is  very  wise  man¬ 
agement. 

Though  the  “storm  and  stress”  once 
believed  the  outstanding  characteristic 
ot  the  adolescent  period  may  occur 
irrespective  of  known  bodily  condi- 
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tioning  or  external  circumstances,  the  and  upon  situational  conditions,  mode 
likelihood  of  this  grows  ever  less.  In  of  handling,  and  the  outlets  for  satis- 
spite  of  common,  typical  urges  and  factions  in  and  of  themselves  normal, 
needs,  the  specific  characteristics  and  indeed  needed,  if  the  individual  is  to 
manifestations  of  behavior  depend  emerge  from  the  adolescent  period  a 
much  more  upon  the  preparation  in  well-adjusted  adult  ready  for  the  re- 
earlier  years  for  meeting  inner  needs  sponsibilities  of  adult  life. 

SCHOOLING  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  EMOTIONS 
AND  INITIATIVE 

Ira  S.  Wile,  M.  D. 

NEW  YORK 

Because  of  his  background  in  pediatrics.  Dr.  Wile  has  been  able  to  approach  problems 
of  child  behavior  with  an  exceptionally  sound  equipment.  His  books,  such  as  ""Chal¬ 
lenge  of  Childhood,”  and  ""Sex  Education,”  reflect  his  grasp  of  the  whole  field.  He  has 
lectured  at  the  Tavistock  Square  Clinic  in  London,  at  the  New  School  for  Social  Re¬ 
search  in  New  York,  at  New  York  University,  the  College  of  the  City  of  Neic  York,  and 
at  Columbia  University,  Hunter  College,  and  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 

His  contributions  to  periodicals  are  frequent. 

The  organization  of  schools,  from  are  quietest,  most  submissive,  most  in- 
the  office  of  the  City  Superin-  dustrious  and  most  studious  receive 
tendent  down  to  the  substitute  the  highest  acclaim.  There  is  ample 
teacher,  has  involved  definite  pro-  evidence  that  teachers  and  the  system 
grams  in  which  the  methodology  and  as  a  whole  tend  to  encourage  the  type 
subject  content  of  the  classroom  have  of  child  who  is  somewhat  seclusive  or 
been  formulated  in  terms  of  maximum  withdrawn  and  who  with  lessened  ag- 
and  minimum  syllabuses  with  the  gressiveness,  becomes  more  dependent 
scheniatization  of  presentation.  There  emotionally.  Such  children  obviously 
is  usually  limitation  of  freedom  of  the  are  less  ready  to  attack  the  serious 
teacher.  She  is  to  a  large  extent  one  realities  of  life  that  call  for  adapta- 
of  the  cogs  in  the  whole  educational  tion.  Wickman  has  indicated  that  the 
machine  whose  function  it  is  to  mould  more  serious  ratings  by  teachers  are 
and  turn  out  social  units  of  an  accept-  given  to  such  behaviors  of  emotional 
able  model.  It  is  natural,  therefore,  origin  as  impertinence,  defiance,  im- 
that  education  should  involve  some  pudence,  disobedience,  cheating,  pro- 
definite  ideas  liound  up  in  the  accept-  fanity,  truancy,  lack  of  interest  and 
ance  of  authority  in  the  pursuit  of  the  like.  While  shyness,  sensitiveness, 
social  conformity.  These  basic  ideals  dreaminess  and  unsocialness  from  the 
involve  implicit  obedience,  the  regi-  standpoint  of  mental  health  are  far 
mentation  of  ideas,  the  fostering  of  more  significant  in  terms  of  the  psy- 
ideas  of  emotional  dependence  and  not  chic  well-being  of  children.  Since  by 
infrequently  to  such  an  extent  as  to  nature  children  are  aggressive  their 
paralyze  initiative.  educational  problems  are  bound  up  in 

Schools  have  emphasized  the  value  emotional  values  as  a  result  of  their 
of  the  “yes  ma’am”  child.  Those  who  efforts  to  adjust  to  school  situations. 
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Undesirable  school  behavior  consti¬ 
tutes  a  challenge  to  education  because 
it  is  an  outgrowth,  and  expression  of 
a  lack  of  adjustment  between  the  total 
capacity  of  the  child  and  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  school  situation.  Hence 
children  with  irritability  and  excit¬ 
ability,  with  independence  of  spirit 
and  over-active  behavior  constitute 
definite  problems  of  discipline  merely 
because  their  subjugation  is  regarded 
as  essential  in  the  interest  of  the  mass. 

The  teacher’s  behavior  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  important  in  that  it  is  expres¬ 
sive  of  her  own  adaptations  to  life. 
Her  reactions  to  the  children  depend 
in  part  upon  the  degree  to  which  pupil 
behavior  evidences  respect  for  her 
authority,  sustains  her  self-confidence, 
and  increases  her  ego-satisfactions. 
This  involves  her  emotions  more  than 
her  intelligence. 

Gladys  H.  Watson  in  analyzing 
some  elements  of  success  and  failure 
in  teaching,  found  that  the  superior 
group  of  teachers  had  more  “drive,” 
while  the  less  capable  group  tended 
to  conservatism  in  religious,  political, 
economic  and  patriotic  matters  and 
were  emotionally  bound  up  in  parent 
worship.  This  latter  group  was  found 
more  likely  to  be  self-defensive,  more 
certain  to  punish  pupils  in  disciplin¬ 
ary  difiiculties,  to  contradict  and  to 
defend  themselves  stubbornly.  It  is 
patent  that  the  less  able  teachers,  who 
are  usually  in  the  majority,  are  defi¬ 
nitely  potent  factors  tending  to  sup¬ 
press  children  in  the  interest  of  their 
own  personal  comfort.  They  cannot 
meet  their  own  life  situations  and  so 
tend  to  cast  children  in  their  own  un¬ 
fortunate  mould. 

Intellectual  habits  are  significant; 
intellectual  power  is  useful,  but  intel¬ 


lectual  attainment,  per  se,  is  not  the 
most  vital  function  in  school  adjust¬ 
ment.  Emotional  harmony,  adequate 
social  experience  to  develop  emotional 
controls,  a  growth  of  activities  in 
which  emotional  factors  play  their 
})roper  part — all  are  essential.  Both 
teachers  and  pupils  gain  a  larger 
measure  of  social  adaptation  through 
adjustments  of  their  own  aggressive- 
submissive  trends  than  by  the  impart¬ 
ing  or  the  acquisition  of  facts  in  geog¬ 
raphy,  history  and  grammar.  Among 
children  of  intellectual  promise  there 
is  no  guarantee  of  adjustment  to  the 
world,  without  an  adequate  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  emotional  factors  in  per¬ 
sonality  which  enter  into  their  total 
reactions  to  life. 

The  emotional  mechanisms  of  chil¬ 
dren  exist  at  birth  and  their  evolution, 
regulation  and  control  depend  upon  in¬ 
dividual  development.  Emotional  or¬ 
ganization  is  as  varied  as  intellectual 
types,  with  the  ultra-phlegmatic  type 
at  one  end  and  the  ultra-volatile  at 
the  other  end  of  the  curve.  The  curve 
of  emotional  distribution  is  not  readily 
plotted  nor  is  there  any  acceptable 
system  of  differentiation  that  gives  a 
single  figure  serving  as  a  quotient 
similar  to  that  available  in  measure¬ 
ments  of  intelligence.  Emotions  are 
expansive,  and  indeed,  even  the  meas¬ 
urement  of  intelligence  is  conditioned 
by  the  state  of  emotional  harmony  at 
the  time  of  examination.  Emotional 
energy  constantly  flows  throughout  the 
total  organization  of  children,  enter¬ 
ing  into  their  intellectual  activities, 
penetrating,  stimulating  and  in  turn, 
being  modified  by  their  interests  as 
well  as  permeating  and  establishing 
their  social  relationships.  Therefore, 
the  following  queries  are  pertinent. 
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To  what  extent  do  schools  give 
actual  consideration  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  personalities  in  the  light  of 
the  emotional  constitution  of  each  of 
the  children  ?  To  what  extent  is 
special  thought  or  attention  given  to 
the  development  of  individuality  while 
in  the  pursuit  of  set  intellectual 
goals?  Is  there  not  evidence  that 
matters  of  discipline  are  viewed  rather 
as  interferences  with  classroom  man¬ 
agement  and  as  handicaps  to  routine 
educational  maladjustment?  To  what 
extent  are  schools  still  placing  the 
emphasis  upon  the  offense  rather  than 
upon  the  offender? 

Insofar  as  schools  place  false  empha¬ 
sis  on  educational  technics,  they 
hamper  the  development  of  harmoni¬ 
ous  emotional  growth.  Schools  place 
a  tremendous  amount  of  stress  upon 
the  bringing  in  of  correct  homework. 
As  a  result,  in  order  to  give  evidence 
of  their  knowledge  and  capacity,  chil¬ 
dren  are  too  often  forced  to  a  state  of 
dependence  upon  parental  assistance. 
The  real  purpose  of  homework  should 
be  to  indicate  not  so  much  what  a 
child  knows  as  to  make  manifest  what 
he  does  not  know.  Thus  homework 
should  serve  as  a  guide  to  teachers  to 
facilitate  more  intelligent  efforts  in 
building  up  the  educational  founda¬ 
tions.  The  strong  emotional  factors 
bound  up  in  homework  are  significant, 
and  they  play  a  part  in  establishing 
life  attitudes.  But  the  interpretation 
and  the  meaning  of  homework  must 
be  altered  so  as  to  emphasize  the  inde¬ 
pendent  achievements  of  children 
rather  than  to  force  parental  depend¬ 
ence  because  of  frustration  or  fear. 

In  the  creative  and  directive  phases 
of  teaching  undue  use  often  is  made 
of  methods  which  lack  constructive 


and  encouraging  force  and  tend  to 
elicit  emotional  responses  out  of  har¬ 
mony  with  a  feeling  of  stability  or 
security.  For  example,  how  frequently 
do  teachers  foster  a  sense  of  shame  or 
guilt  by  harshness,  sarcasm,  corporal 
punishment,  or  other  humiliating  pro¬ 
cedures  ?  How  unnecessarily  often 
are  freedom  of  thought,  the  enjoyment 
of  creative  efforts,  the  satisfaction  de¬ 
rived  from  self-initiated  enterprises 
crushed  or  destroyed  by  pedagogic 
pressures?  In  the  last  analysis,  even 
screwing  desks  and  seats  to  the  floor 
involves  a  confinement  process  that 
limits  freedom  of  movement.  It  may 
have  its  esthetic  values  in  alignment 
or  it  may  be  prescribed  by  depart¬ 
ments  of  fire  prevention,  but  does  it 
not  involve  tensions  from  which  re¬ 
lease  is  essential?  If  one  thinks  also 
of  all  the  unadjusted  or  unadjustable 
school  seats  in  relation  to  which  chil¬ 
dren  must  cramp  their  style  and 
shapes,  one  has  further  evidence  of  the 
restrictions  of  emotional  comfort.  If, 
further,  children  are  obliged  to  sit 
with  their  hands  folded  in  front  of 
them  or  behind  them,  or  to  maintain 
other  rigid  postures,  they  are  subject 
to  physical  restraints  with  emotional 
concomitants.  Patently  such  coerced 
behavior,  together  with  fear  of  disci¬ 
pline,  tend  to  destroy  the  initiative 
that  offers  an  escape  in  occasional 
moving  about  or  sitting  in  unusual 
positions  or  even  whispering.  If,  in 
addition,  there  are  demands  that  chil¬ 
dren  wear  specific  forms  of  clothing, 
such  as  middies  or  shirts  or  hair  rib¬ 
bons  or  ties  of  uniform  color,  the  peda¬ 
gogue  again  sets  up  models,  conform¬ 
ity  to  which  is  mandated.  Emotional 
reactions  are  ignored  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  as  choice  and  initiative  in 
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dress  and  personal  appearance  is  regu¬ 
lated  and  made  dependent  upon  ad¬ 
ministrative  whim  or  personal  caprice. 

To  what  extent  does  a  routinized 
curriculum  make  its  impress  upon  all 
groups,  regardless  of  their  intellectual 
levels,  their  cultural  background,  or 
their  specific  interests?  Insofar  as 
curricular  content  decreases  choice 
and  rigidly  determines  the  channels 
of  education,  it  lowers  initiative, 
checks  interest  and  enthusiasm  and 
may  profoundly  affect  the  emotional 
satisfaction  supposedly  inherent  in 
school  life.  Obviously  in  public  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  complete  freedom  of 
choice  cannot  be  available,  but  it  is 
possible  to  make  adjustments  in  school 
grading,  in  promotion,  in  special  sub¬ 
jects  and  classes,  so  that  discourage¬ 
ment,  fear  of  failure  and  a  sense  of 
inadequacy  may  not  reduce  those  ego 
values  which  make  for  emotional  sta¬ 
bilization  and  independence. 

We  have  made  a  fetish  of  knowl¬ 
edge  and  our  tremendously  hyper¬ 
trophied  interest  in  intellectual  direc¬ 
tion  is  evident,  for  example,  in  our 
over-supervised  play  and  all-too-fre- 
quent  artificial  setup  of  gymnaisum 
activities  and  the  prevalence  of  mili¬ 
tary  drills.  These  reduce  the  emo¬ 
tional  content  of  physical  exercise  and 
lessen  the  intelligent  spontaneous  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  spirit,  ^fuch  of  our 
training,  excluding  perhaps  that  part 
which  fosters  teamwork  and  which 
generally  affects  only  small  squads  of 
school  children,  is  interested  primar¬ 
ily  in  physical  education,  through 
prompt  response  to  commands.  Pat¬ 
ently  all  commands  are  inhibitive, 
even  though  directive.  They  lessen 
spontaneity  and  establish  dependence 
for  emotional  satisfactions  upon  exter¬ 


nal  forces.  Even  plays,  games  and 
the  utilization  of  play  materials  are 
under  adult  control.  Supervision  and 
direction  should  not  crush  initiative 
if  physical  exaltation  is  to  serve  edu¬ 
cation  or  recreation. 

If  we  lack  leadership  today,  is  it 
because  there  is  a  lack  of  intellectual 
capacity  or  are  we  suffering  from  a 
partial  paralysis  of  the  initiative 
through  w'hich  emotional  unrest  should 
be  reflected  in  meeting  the  current 
problems  of  life  ?  Is  there  not  a  wide¬ 
spread  tendency  to  sit  back  and  wait 
for  intellectual  leadership  ?  Have  not 
the  majority  of  the  population  been 
trained  to  depend  upon  others  to  de¬ 
velop  opinions  for  them  ?  Is  not  pub¬ 
lic  sentiment  aroused  mainly  by  col¬ 
lective  effort?  Is  not  this  one  of  the 
functions  of  editorials?  Are  not  our 
emotions  at  the  mercy  of  paid  execu¬ 
tives  of  propagandizing  organizations 
interested  in  some  phase  of  commun¬ 
ity  activity?  How  far  have  we  be¬ 
come  emotionally  as  well  as  intellec¬ 
tually  dependent  as  a  result  of  a  proc¬ 
ess  of  teaching  that  demands  con¬ 
formity  in  thought  and  feeling  in  the 
interest  of  maintaining  the  status  quo  ? 

Have  we  planned  educationally  to 
enable  children  to  learn  how  to  think 
rather  than  how  to  repeat;  to  analyze 
and  synthesize  rather  than  to  memo¬ 
rize  ?  To  what  extent  are  children 
even  in  the  secondary  schools  and  col¬ 
leges  encouraged  or  even  allowed  to 
question  or  differ  from  their  teachers, 
from  their  texts,  from  the  ideas  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  or  of  the  social 
group  responsible  for  the  educational 
policies  ?  To  w^hat  d^ee  are  stu¬ 
dents  at  all  levels  stimulated  to  face 
the  realities  of  life?  How  far  are 
tliey  misled  by  preachment,  by  propa- 
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gandizing  curricula,  by  vested  inter¬ 
ests  or  by  mandated  theories?  One 
may  ask,  are  teachers  endeavoring  to 
determine  the  feelings  of  their  stu¬ 
dents  towards  items  of  social  interest, 
political  action  and  ethical  standards  ? 
Are  children  encouraged  to  be  reason¬ 
ably  frank  in  the  expression  of  their 
deeper  feelings  and  attitudes?  Are 
they  not  rather  suppressed  when  they 
seek  to  initiate  opposition,  on  the 
theory  that  their  emotional  reactions 
reflect  their  immature  character? 

One  of  the  main  functions  of  edu¬ 
cation  as  ordinarily  understood  is  to 
promote  inhibition,  to  socialize  and 
control  the  emotions  in  the  interest  of 
the  common  welfare.  This  is  a  sound 
policy.  But  this  form  of  activity  may 
be  over-emphasized  by  setting  up  an 
intellectual  cult  which  makes  knowl¬ 
edge  itself  a  fetish  and  utilizes  teach¬ 
ers  as  more  or  less  arrogant  distribu¬ 
tors  of  knowledge.  Should  there  not 
be  more  emphasis  upon  the  emotional 
life  of  children  with  more  attention  to 
school  activities  involving  and  pro¬ 
moting  their  emotional  development? 
Should  not  educational  programs  cre¬ 
ate  broader  situations  and  prepare  for 
larger  experiences  conducive  to  emo¬ 
tional  satisfactions  ?  Education  of 
and  through  the  emotions  affords 
greater  opportunities  for  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  initiative  through  natural  but 
organized  educational  situations.  The 
constant  expression  of  the  rule  of 
might  and  power  along  with  the  sup¬ 
pressive  tendencies  of  the  teaching 
group  constitutes  an  abuse  of  educa¬ 
tional  principles.  The  effort  to  sub¬ 
jugate  serves  as  an  actual  threat  to 
the  psychic  comfort  of  students.  Does 
not  such  continuing  restraint  lower 


their  emotional  affectivity  along  satis¬ 
fying  creative  lines? 

To  what  extent  are  schools  endea¬ 
voring  to  teach  rather  than  to  afford 
children  reasonable  and  opportune  ex¬ 
posures  to  learning?  To  what  extent 
is  individual  initiative  called  forth? 
To  what  extent  is  educational  progress 
at  one’s  own  rate  encouraged?  To 
what  extent  are  teachers  and  parents, 
advisers  and  counsellors  acting  as 
over-lords  and  commanders  rather 
than  as  guides  and  encouragers?  To 
what  extent  is  there  any  evaluation  of 
the  emotional  content  of  school  life? 
Are  teaching  or  learning  free  from 
emotional  forces  and  influences? 

To  know  how  to  do  a  thing  and  to 
lack  the  initiative  to  undertake  it  may 
represent  a  considerable  amount  of 
schooling  but  very  little  education. 
The  hope  and  promise  of  a  race  lies 
in  its  courage,  its  power  to  think  and 
to  act,  and  its  capacity  to  feel  deeply. 
Education  and  pedagogic  procedures 
must  make  allowance  for  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  personality  in  terms  of  total¬ 
ity  rather  than  in  specific  terms  of 
the  intellectual  faculty.  Only  thus 
can  schools  promote  self-realization 
through  self-understanding  and  self- 
control,  all  for  the  most  part  self- 
initiated.  Opportunities  for  emo¬ 
tional  expansion  in  real  situations, 
that  involve  learning  through  doing, 
foster  maturity  and  discourage  imma¬ 
turity.  They  stimulate  the  intellec¬ 
tual  curiosity  and  satisfy  the  emo¬ 
tional  yearnings  that  are  bound  up  in 
the  realization  and  satisfaction  of  the 
soul.  The  recognition  of  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  emotional  stability  as  involved 
in  educational  procedures  would  lead 
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to  greater  freedom  of  the  individual 
and  diminish  his  emotional  depend¬ 
ence  upon  others. 

Emotional  life  is  dynamic.  It 
should  function  in  terms  of  facts, 
processes,  ideals,  methodology  and 
content  of  courses,  and  these  should 
not  be  static.  With  due  recognition 
of  the  part  that  emotional  growth 


plays  in  the  social  adaptations  of 
human  beings,  schools  can  enhance 
their  value.  Their  goals  must  include 
cultivating  the  full  vitality  of  children 
in  terms  of  character  and  personality. 
Herein  are  the  emotional  springs  that 
nourish  life,  give  it  zest,  enrich  it  and 
suffuse  it  with  the  spirit  that  perme¬ 
ates  all  human  activity. 


NORMAL  PUPILS  AND  NEUROTIC  TEACHERS^ 

Paul  J.  Fay,  Pii.D. 

ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  OF  PSYCHOIXJGY 
DEPAUW  UNIVERSITY,  GREENCASTLE,  INDIANA 


SEVERAL  years  ago  I  received 
my  first  great  shock  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  profession.  I  was  teaching 
in  a  city  where  public  opinion  was 
opposed  to  smallpox  vaccination.  As 
sometimes  occurs  in  such  communi¬ 
ties,  an  epidemic  of  smallpox  swept 
over  it.  IVIost  of  the  public  school 
teachers  were  immediately  vaccinated. 
One  teacher,  however,  not  only  refused 
to  submit  to  this  protective  measure, 
but,  on  sundry  occasions  and  with  con¬ 
siderable  heat,  denounced  it.  He  was 
—  of  all  things  —  a  teacher  of  com¬ 
munity  civics.  One  morning  the  gen¬ 
tleman  in  question  complained  of  sev¬ 
eral  suspicious  symptoms.  I  urged 
him  to  stay  at  home,  but  he  bruskly 
insisted  on  meeting  his  classes.  The 
following  day  the  doctor  diagnosed 
his  case  as  smallpox.  Always  sympa¬ 
thetic  to  human  suffering,  I  went  to 
his  bedside  and  cheerfully  informed 
him  that  I  hoped  he  would  die.  I 
might  add  —  regretfully  —  that  the 
gentleman  did  not  die,  that  he  is  still 
teaching  community  civics  in  the 
great  State  of  Ohio. 

For  several  years  this  teacher  re¬ 


mained  to  me  the  personification  of 
all  that  is  vicious  in  the  teaching  pro¬ 
fession.  I  could  imagine  no  greater 
crime  than  exposing  school  children 
to  smallpox,  influenza  or  tuberculosis. 
In  recent  years,  however,  I  have  be¬ 
gun  to  realize  that  after  all  exposure 
to  physical  disease  is  not  the  greatest 
danger  threatening  school  children. 
Such  teachers  as  my  Exhibit  A  are 
fortunately  rare.  Far  more  common 
are  teachers  who  expose  their  pupils 
to  neurotic  habits  —  habits  that  will 
scar  their  personalities  more  irrevoca¬ 
bly  than  smallpox  would  ever  scar 
their  bodies.  Against  such  teachers 
the  pupils  are  defenseless :  against 
such  a  menace  they  can  acquire  no 
immunity. 

School  children  have  a  right  to  ex¬ 
pect  a  normal,  wholesome,  emotional¬ 
ly-balanced  atmosphere  in  the  school¬ 
room — such  a  thesis  needs  no  defense. 
They  have  a  right  to  expect  sympathy 
and  understanding  from  their  teach¬ 
ers.  They  cannot  get  that  understand¬ 
ing  from  nerve-wracked  teachers,  from 
teachers  whose  own  personalities  are 
chaotic  masses  of  warring  elements. 


1  Delivered  before  the  Education  and  Psychologry  Section  of  the  Indiana  State  Teachers 
Association  at  Indianapolis,  October  19,  1933. 
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from  teachers  whose  pity  and  sym¬ 
pathy  is  all  poured  out  upon  them¬ 
selves.  Nor  are  most  children  emo¬ 
tionally  unbalanced  when  they  enter 
the  world.  Most  of  them  begin  with 
u  clean  slate.  Conflicts,  repressions 
and  emotional  instability  are  products 
of  nurture  rather  than  of  nature.  We 
can  no  longer  make  scapegoats  of  their 
ancestors.  I  realize,  of  course,  that 
parents  have  six  years  in  which  un¬ 
checked  they  can  wreck  the  normal 
emotional  equipment  with  which  the 
children  started.  Many  children  are 
already  cluttered  up  with  nervous 
habits  when  they  reach  the  school. 
That,  however,  does  not  absolve  the 
teacher  from  responsibility  in  the  mat¬ 
ter.  Rather  it  becomes  even  more  im¬ 
perative  that  the  classroom  counteract 
the  home.  There  is  comparatively 
little  that  we  can  do  with  parents. 
There  is  a  great  deal  that  we  can  do 
with  teachers. 

Actually  what  are  we  doing  ?  What 
are  departments  of  education  and  psy¬ 
chology  doing  with  prospective  teach¬ 
ers?  We  are  giving  them  courses  in 
the  unadjusted  school  child.  We  are 
teaching  them  the  definitions  of  such 
terms  as  introversion,  projection,  ra¬ 
tionalization,  inferiority  complex,  com¬ 
pensation,  sublimation,  ostrich  mech¬ 
anism,  repression,  phantasy,  and,  for 
all  T  know,  even  oedipus  complex. 
Truly  a  collection  of  soul-satisfying 
words  to  roll  about  the  tongue.  But 
we  are  not  insuring  either  that 
only  emotionally  well-balanced  stu¬ 
dents  take  education,  or  that  neurotic 
students  receive  the  training  necessary 
to  make  them  well-balanced. 

What  are  superintendents  and  prin¬ 
cipals  doing  ?  They  are  selecting 
teachers  on  the  basis  of  a  general  im¬ 


pression  of  their  personalities — an  im¬ 
pression  distorted  often  by  the  halo 
etfect.  They  are  retaining  and  pro¬ 
moting  teachers  on  the  basis  of  their 
ability  to  cram  information  into  youth¬ 
ful  heads — said  cramming  being  scien¬ 
tifically  measured  by  standardized 
tests.  They  are  judging  the  success 
of  their  teachers  on  the  basis  of  their 
ability  to  secure  docility  in  pupils,  of 
their  ability  to  cooperate  overtly  with 
other  teachers  and  with  the  adminis¬ 
tration,  of  their  ability  to  teach  a  class 
effectively  in  the  presence  of  a  super¬ 
visor.  They  are  not  examining  thor¬ 
oughly  and  objectively  the  emotional 
balance  of  candidates  for  teaching  po¬ 
sitions.  They  are  not  aiding  teachers 
in  eliminating  their  less  obvious  neu¬ 
rotic  habits  and  tendencies.  They  are 
not  following  frequently  enough  and 
assiduously  enough  the  trail  of  disci¬ 
plinary  problems  and  of  over-timidity 
of  pupils  back  to  the  teachers  respon¬ 
sible.  We  often  listen  with  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  ear  to  the  teacher’s  complaint 
that  her  pupils  get  on  her  nerves. 
And  listening,  we  forget  that  thou¬ 
sands  of  teachers  get  on  the  nerves  of 
their  pupils. 

What  are  some  of  the  ways  we  teach 
pupils  to  be  neurotic  ?  I  shall  not  dis¬ 
cuss  psychotic  conditions;  I  am  not 
trying  to  drum  up  trade  for  our  state 
hospitals.  Rather  I  am  interested  in 
those  less  obvious  habits  that  are  fre¬ 
quently  overlooked  or  are  even  con¬ 
sidered  an  inevitable  part  of  the  teach¬ 
er’s  life.  Neither  shall  I  try  to  be 
particularly  scientific  in  my  classifica¬ 
tion  of  traits.  Definition  of  technical 
terms  all  too  easily  becomes  an  end  in 
itself. 

The  first  and  most  important  way 
in  which  we  teach  pupils  to  be  neurotic 
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is  by  being  neurotic  ourselves.  Many 
teachers  are  not  quite  sure  of  them¬ 
selves.  They  have  feelings  of  inferi¬ 
ority.  The  inferiorities  may  be  physi¬ 
cal,  mental,  or  inferiorities  of  person¬ 
ality.  In  fact,  the  last  type  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  common.  Such  indi¬ 
viduals  feel  self-conscious  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  administrators  and  business 
and  professional  men.  They  feel  that 
they  do  not  impress  other  people  very 
favorably.  Or  possibly  they  have  his¬ 
tories  of  childhood  repression  in  home 
or  school.  As  a  result  they  compen¬ 
sate  by  a  superior  attitude  toward 
their  pupils.  Expatiating  on  the  stu¬ 
pidity,  lack  of  breeding,  or  general 
orneriness  of  pupils  serves  as  a  balm 
to  their  wounded  egos.  The  bully  of 
the  classroom  is,  I  believe,  more  dan¬ 
gerous  than  the  bully  of  the  play¬ 
ground  ;  mental  intimidation  wreaks 
more  harm  than  physical  intimidation. 

Then,  there  is  the  introvertive 
teacher.  The  introvertive  teacher,  of 
course,  considers  herself  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  individual  in  the  world. 
Dreaming  her  life  away  in  an  imagi¬ 
native  and  more  interesting  sphere, 
she  has  no  interest  in  the  real  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  schoolroom  or  of  her  pu¬ 
pils.  Since  she  projects  herself  into 
every  situation,  her  feelings  are  lacer¬ 
ated  at  the  least  affront  to  her  ego.  If 
a  boy  does  not  recite,  he  is  trying  to 
spite  her.  If  a  girl  giggles,  she  is  giggl¬ 
ing  at  her.  “Insolence”  and  “imperti¬ 
nence”  become  the  most  useful  nouns 
in  her  vocabulary.  She  forgets  that  it 
takes  two  to  consummate  a  really  first- 
class  impertinence.  To  have  one’s  emo¬ 
tional  corns  stepped  on,  the  corns  are 
as  essential  as  the  stepper.  Such  a 
teacher,  obviously,  cannot  command 
the  objectivity  and  understanding 


requisite  to  a  reconditioning  of  unde¬ 
sirable  conduct  and  undesirable  emo¬ 
tional  habits  in  pupils.  She  will  even 
attempt  to  stamp  out  incipient  traits 
that  are  most  desirable  in  future  citi¬ 
zens  of  a  democracy  —  such  traits  as 
initiative,  independence,  and  skepti¬ 
cism.  On  the  other  hand,  she  will  fos¬ 
ter  such  unhygienic  habits  as  docility, 
timidity,  gullibility,  dependence,  and 
physical  quietness. 

A  particular  neurotic  symptom  that 
is  more  frequent  among  teachers  than 
we  sometimes  suspect  is  hypochondria. 
Many  teachers  have  too  much  time  to 
think  of  their  headaches,  their  diges¬ 
tive  troubles,  their  nervousness,  and, 
above  all,  their  fatigue.  Frankly  I 
am  very  skeptical  of  complaints  of 
overwork.  Numerous  studies  have 
shown  that  mental  fatigue  is  almost 
in  the  realm  of  mythology.  Sustained 
mental  work  brings,  to  be  sure,  a  rapid 
decline  in  the  curve  of  interest,  but 
only  a  slight  decline  in  the  curve  of 
efficiency.  Particularly  am  I  skeptical 
when  a  teacher  complains  of  fatigue 
in  June  as  a  result  of  work  done  in 
January.  Certainly  no  normal  indi¬ 
vidual  needs  to  rest  a  whole  summer 
to  eliminate  a  winter’s  fatigue.  Once 
let  a  teacher  become  convinced  that 
she  is  overworked  or  subjected  to  a 
nervous  strain,  she  rapidly  degener¬ 
ates  into  a  martyr.  She  begins  to  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  pupils’  sympathy.  The 
children  ask  for  the  bread  of  under¬ 
standing  and  she  gives  them  the  stone 
of  weariness. 

Even  more  menacing  is  the  irritable 
teacher,  the  nagging  teacher,  the  over- 
excitable  teacher.  Her  pupils  are  con¬ 
stantly  bombarded  by  stimuli  to  emo¬ 
tional  responses.  To  a  disciplinary 
situation  demanding  tact  and  calm  ob- 
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jectivity  she  responds  by  a  burst  of  is  not  driving  them  she  is  belittling 
temper.  To  an  honest  learning  diffi-  their  opinions.  Intimidation  and  sar- 
culty  she  responds  by  a  storm  of  crimi-  casm  she  substitutes  for  constructive 
nation  or  sarcasm.  Obviously  such  a  encouragement;  wholesale  charges  of 
tempestuous  atmosphere  is  conducive  etupidity  and  laziness  she  substitutes 
neither  to  the  mental  health  of  the  for  an  intelligent  approach  to  their 
pupils  nor  to  effective  learning.  problems.  This  vicious  attitude,  I 

Another  affliction  to  school  children  have  already  pointed  out,  may  be  com- 
is  the  worrying  teacher.  She  worries  pensation  for  inferiority  in  the  teacher 
about  her  teaching  duties,  about  herself.  On  the  other  hand  it  may  be 
her  disciplinary  problems,  about  her  merely  a  carelessly  developed  habit, 
chances  of  keeping  her  job  next  year,  either  case  it  will  inevitably  result 

about  the  way  things  are  going  at  ^  crop  of  inferiority  complexes 

home.  Worry  is  an  unintelligent  and  among  her  pupils.  Or  a  few  children, 
ineffective  method  of  dealing  with  ^^ith  egos  made  of  sterner  stuff,  may 
reality.  It  is  a  form  of  fear  and  fears  develop  into  the  destructive  rebels  and 
are  not  what  they  seem.  A  teacher  anarchists  of  the  next  generation, 
with  worries  or  phobias  needs  careful  These  habits,  I  say,  are  based  upon 
analysis  to  determine  their  real  cause,  a  wrong  attitude  toward  personality, 
since  fears  are  especially  contagious.  The  next  habit  I  wish  to  call  atten- 
Confidence  and  assurance  are  the  tion  to  is  based  upon  sheer  ignorance, 
birthrights  of  a  child.  They  cannot  It  is  astounding  how  many  teachers 
flourish  in  an  environment  of  fear.  can  survive  the  psychology  courses  re¬ 
in  addition  to  these  traits  some  quired  for  a  teacher’s  license  without 
teachers  possess  traits  that  may  not  achieving  some  knowledge  of  the  po- 
themselves  be  neurotic,  but  that  have  ^ent  force  for  good  or  for  ill  of 
the  effect  of  fostering  neurotic  habits  suggestion.  Children  of  all  people  are 
in  pupils.  I  shall  mention  only  a  few  suggestible.  Yet  think  of  the  constant 
that  are  particularly  serious  and  par-  rain  of  suggestions  for  ill  that  falls 
ticularly  frequent.  Several  such  hab-  wpon  them  in  some  classrooms.  “Mary, 
its  are  fundamentally  based  upon  a  the  most  nervous  child  I’ve 

lack  of  respect  and  appreciation  for  ^^ver  seen.”  “John,  you  are  always 
the  individual  personality  of  the  pu-  trying  to  annoy  me.”  “You’ll  never 
pil.  Some  teachers  would  defend  the  get  this  arithmetic,  Richard,  you  won’t 
negative  side  in  a  debate  on  the  ques-  ^*ut  your  attention  on  it.”  “Helen, 
tion,  “Are  children  people  ?”  In  the  you  have  absolutely  the  worst  temper 
classroom  such  a  teacher  is  constantly  I  have  ever  seen  in  a  child.”  And 
repressing  her  pupils.  With  one  then  the  children  dutifully  try  to 
breath  she  is  parroting  the  claim  that  carry  out  her  suggestions, 
she  is  trying  to  develop  citizens ;  with  Then  we  have  the  teacher  w’hose  at- 
the  next  she  snaps  at  a  pupil,  “You  titude  is  unpredictable  from  day  to 
do  that  as  I  tell  you.”  An  independ-  day.  Imagine  how  harrowing  life  in 
ent  pupil  she  considers  an  insubordi-  this  world  would  be  if  the  natural  en- 
nate  pupil.  If  she  is  not  repressing  vironment  were  as  erratic  as  the  social 
her  pupils,  she  is  driving  them ;  if  she  environment  in  some  classrooms.  In- 
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Stead  of  an  unfailing  serenity  and 
oalni  good  humor  the  teacher  may  re¬ 
veal  characteristics  modelled  after  a 
weathercock.  They  are  veered  by 
every  faint  breeze  of  physical  and 
emotional  change.  The  pupils  may, 
if  they  are  unusually  hardy,  come 
through  such  an  influence  with  their 
mental  health  unscathed.  But  they 
will  not,  I  submit,  find  it  conducive  to 
effective  learning. 

Our  textbooks  in  education  and  psy¬ 
chology  describe  quite  adequately  the 
mechanism  of  projection.  But  they 
describe  it  in  terms  of  school  children. 
They  give  as  an  example  the  school 
boy  who  received  a  low  mark  in  his¬ 
tory,  because  the  examination  was  not 
fair.  Less  frequently  do  they  cite  the 
case  of  the  teacher  whose  class  aver¬ 
aged  low  on  the  standardized  test,  be¬ 
cause  her  pupils  were  dull.  Or  the 
case  of  the  teacher  whose  room  had  an 
egregious  share  of  disciplinary  prob¬ 
lems,  because  her  pupils  were  from 
poor  homes.  Or  the  case  of  the  teacher 
who  refused  to  do  extracurricular 
work,  because  it  was  not  appreciated. 
Pupils  learn  readily,  more  readily 
than  we  sometimes  give  them  credit 
for.  And  they  seem  to  learn  with 
fiendish  readiness  the  habit  of  ration¬ 
alization. 

The  final  habit  in  the  repertoire  of 
the  neurotic  or  the  near-neurotic 
teacher  is  the  habit  of  pre-judging  pu¬ 
pils.  Such  a  teacher  thinks  that  she, 
like  God,  looks  not  upon  the  outside, 
but  upon  the  inside.  She  has  a  new 
boy  in  her  class. ^  She  knows  at  a 
glance  that  he  is  a  prospective  trouble¬ 
maker.  He  is  not  well  dressed;  his 
eyes  are  set  too  close  together;  he  has 
a  furtive  look.  Or  possibly  “a  lean 


and  hungry  look.”  She’ll  put  him  in 
front  where  she  can  keep  a  close  watch 
on  him.  She’ll  show  him  who’s  master 
in  this  room.  Such  is  the  beginning 
of  a  beautiful  friendship. 

These,  then,  are  a  few  of  the  ways 
that  neurotic  teachers  affect  normal 
pupils.  What  can  we  as  teachers  do 
about  it  ?  I  might  say  that  I  consider 
my  present  function  as  that  of  view¬ 
ing  with  alarm  rather  than  as  that  of 
offering  panaceas.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  realize  that  all  right-minded  educa¬ 
tors  have  a  deep-seated  horror  of  what 
we  call  “destructive  criticism.”  If 
critics  must  criticize  and  if  muckrak- 
ers  must  muckrake,  we  at  least  insist 
that  they  point  out  a  better  and  a 
nobler  way.  Very  briefly,  then,  I 
shall  mention  a  few  remedial  and  pre¬ 
ventive  measures. 

The  first  step  is,  quite  obviously, 
that  of  diagnosis.  Each  teacher  should 
determine  objectively  if  she  has  any 
neurotic  habits.  Several  standardized 
tests  are  available  for  this  purpose. 
Objectively  constructed  rating  scales 
may  be  of  value.  It  is  essential,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  characteristics  to  be 
rated  be  defined  clearly  enough  that 
the  ratings  of  different  judges  be  com¬ 
parable.  Consultation  with  a  compe¬ 
tent  psychologist  or  psychiatrist  is  an¬ 
other  possibility.  In  any  case  the 
teacher’s  attitude  toward  this  diagno¬ 
sis  should  be  the  same  as  her  attitude 
toward  a  physical  examination.  En¬ 
deavor  to  form  habits  that  are  men¬ 
tally  healthful,  then  forget  all  about 
it.  The  result  of  a  diagnosis  is  nothing 
to  brood  about. 

Of  primary  importance  in  mental 
health  is  the  development  of  some 
strong  integrative  interest.  It  must 


2  This  illustration  is  adapted  from  Goodwin  Watson  and  Ralph  B.  Spence,  “EducationaJ 
Problems  for  Psychological  Study.”  New  York;  Macmillan,  1931,  p.  237. 
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be  an  interest  that  will  serve  as  a  dom¬ 
inant  purpose  for  life,  something  to 
give  meaning  to  the  minutiae  of  our 
daily  work,  something  to  unify  the 
loose  ends  of  our  personalities.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  same  interest  will  not  be 
equally  effective  for  all  individuals. 
A  few  that  have  succeeded  in  bring¬ 
ing  mental  health  to  others  will  read¬ 
ily  occur  to  us.  Religion  is  one.  Dr. 
John  R.  Oliver,  the  eminent  psychia¬ 
trist  states  that  he  rarely  has  psychotic 
patients  who  have  a  really  satisfactory 
religious  life.®  Another  such  domi¬ 
nating  interest  is  humanitarianism. 
Jane  Addams  is  possibly  one  person 
who  has  lost  all  her  own  troubles  in 
her  great  love  for  mankind.  A  third 
integrative  interest  is  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  knowledge.  Thousands  of 
scientists  have  found  happiness  and 
mental  health  in  this  quest.  A  teach¬ 
er’s  love  for  her  vocation  may  be 
strong  enough  to  keep  her  from  shat¬ 
tering  her  personality  against  the 
rocks  of  reality.  Burnham  pointed 
out  that  three  essentials  to  mental 
health  are  a  task,  a  plan,  and  free¬ 
dom.^  In  education  courses  we  assert 
that  the  project  method  is  effective  in 
the  learning  of  school  children;  we 
neglect  to  mention  that  it  would  be 
equally  effective  if  the  teacher  made 
of  her  work  a  series  of  projects. 

Teachers  should  cultivate  an  inter¬ 
est  in  hobbies.  That  many  of  us 
teachers  have  too  little  to  do  yet  spend 
too  much  time  on  our  work  is  para¬ 
doxical,  but  it  is  true.  If  we  strength¬ 
ened  our  bodies  and  refreshed  our 
minds  with  sports,  gardening,  art,  lit¬ 
erature,  collecting  of  useless  but  inter¬ 
esting  articles,  or  with  other  activities 


unrelated  to  teaching,  we  might  spend 
more  of  our  remaining  time  attack¬ 
ing  our  school  problems  intelligently 
rather  than  emotionally. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  social 
contacts.  The  teacher  who  goes  into 
a  community  should  become  an  inte¬ 
gral  part  of  that  community.  That 
has  been  said  before,  but  I  am  saying 
it  for  a  different  reason.  We  all  need 
roots.  A  rolling  stone  gathers  no 
moss,  but  it  may  collect  a  fine  crop 
of  neurotic  habits.  The  teacher  who 
is  so  infantile  that  she  cannot  spend 
her  week-ends  in  the  city  where  she 
teaches  should  never  have  left  home 
in  the  first  place.  She  has  a  mother 
fixation.  We  owe  it  to  ourselves  as 
well  as  to  the  community  to  take  part 
in  civic  and  social  events.  The  teach¬ 
er  should  actively  belong  to  at  least 
one  local  organization,  such  as  a 
church,  service  club,  parent-teachers 
organization,  social  club,  or  even  a 
bridge  club.  A  short  time  ago  a  pro¬ 
fessor  of  education  told  me  that  teach¬ 
ers  as  a  class  are  less  interested  than 
other  people  in  such  activities  as 
dancing  and  bridge-playing.  I  do  not 
know  whether  that  is  true  or  not.  If 
it  is,  it  may  mean  that  teachers  are 
purer  and  nobler  than  the  general  run 
of  mankind;  or  it  may  mean  merely 
that  they  are  eccentric.  Possibly  we 
feel  that  we  cannot  waste  time  in  such 
trivial  ways;  we  must  ever  be  “im¬ 
proving  our  minds.”  Unfortunately 
these  improvements  are  often  invisible 
without  a  high-powered  microscope. 

Finally  I  wish  to  make  an  appeal 
for  a  lost  art  —  the  saving  art  of 
Jiumor.  Education  is  a  serious  thing, 
but  educators  need  not  be  so  serious 


3  John  R.  Oliver,  “Fear:  the  Autobiography  of  James  Edwards.”  New  York:  Macmillan, 
1932,  p.  130. 

4  William  H.  Burnham,  “The  Normal  Mind.”  New  York:  Appleton,  1924,  pp.  207-208. 
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as  they  often  are.  Many  of  our  trou¬ 
bles  could  be  blown  away  in  a  good 
gust  of  belly-laughter.  Learn  a  joke 
a  week.  It  will  be  a  duty  at  first,  but 
eventually,  to  our  surprise,  it  will  be¬ 
come  a  pleasure.  As  one  wise  thinker 
has  said,  we  should  take  our  jobs  seri¬ 
ously  and  ourselves  frivolously. 

In  conclusion,  what  am  I  trying  to 
say?  I  am  trying  to  say  that  we,  as 
teachers,  are  preoccupied  often  with 
the  teaching  of  insignificant  facts  or 
near-facts.  That  we  expend  an  inor¬ 
dinate  amount  of  energy  insuring  that 
our  pupils  know  what  Cicero  said 
about  Cataline,  what  the  governor  of 
l^orth  Carolina  said  to  the  governor 
of  South  Carolina,  what  are  the  choice 
bits  of  gossip  in  the  life  of  Shakes¬ 
peare,  what  is  the  atomic  weight  of 
Uranium,  and  how  to  compute  cube 


root.  All  these,  I  am  sure  have  their 
appointed  place.  But  in  our  anxiety 
to  cram  these  great  truths  and  skills 
into  unoffending  school  children  we 
overlook  the  vicious  emotional  habits 
we  are  teaching  them  by  example  and 
effect.  I  have  a  dream  that  someday 
I  may  visit  a  school  building.  Stroll¬ 
ing  through  its  corridors  and  class¬ 
rooms  I  see  groups  of  happy  children 
mingling  unafraid  and  unselfcon- 
gciously  with  smiling  teachers.  All 
are  engaged  in  a  great  adventure  and 
they  have  no  time  for  fears,  obsessions, 
or  nervous  handicaps.  Far  off  in  a 
darkened  corner  I  see  a  closed  door. 
On  it  is  a  large,  rectangular,  yellow 
placard.  I  read  its  blazoned  words. 
They  say:  “Quarantine.  This  Teacher 
is  Neurotic.” 


THE  POST  GRADUATE  STUDENT  IN  THE  HIGH 
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Arthur  II.  Wilde,  Pii.D. 
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IN  many  high  schools  and  for  many 
years  we  have  had  the  presence  of 
the  post-graduate  student.  His 
attendance  until  recently  was  no  prob¬ 
lem,  since  he  or  she  came  in  so  small 
numbers  that  he  was  hardly  noticed 
in  the  school.  Now  the  number  is  so 
large  that  post-graduate  students  have 
become  a  very  real  problem  in  the  high 
schools,  especially  in  the  large  towns 
and  cities. 

Who  are  these  post-graduate  stu¬ 
dents  ?  They  are  recent  graduates  re¬ 
turning  to  the  high  school  for  various 
reasons.  The  causes  commonly  given 
for  this  return  are:  (1)  inability  to 


go  to  higher  institutions  for  lack  of 
money  or  for  other  reasons;  (2)  to 
be  profitably  employed  when  no  work 
w’as  to  be  had  outside  the  school ;  and 
(3)  for  further  education.  Most  of 
them  contemplate  but  one  year  of  post¬ 
graduate  study,  but  some  plan  to  stay 
for  more  than  a  year.^ 

L^nlike  the  personnel  of  the  ordinary 
high  school,  there  is  likely  to  be  a 
larger  number  of  boys  than  of  girls 
among  the  post-graduates;  and  more 
of  the  boys  than  of  the  girls  have  in¬ 
tended  to  enter  college,  the  girls  desir¬ 
ing  to  go  into  business.  For  these 
reasons  the  boys  are  usually  pursuing 


1  Soper,  “The  Postgradute  Problem  In  New  York  State  High  Schools.”  School  and  Society, 
Dec.  9,  1933,  p.  780. 
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the  college  course  in  their  post-graduate 
year,  while  many  of  the  girls  are  study¬ 
ing  in  commercial  classes. 

Various  causes  have  kept  the  boys 
from  entering  college  with  their  fellow 
graduates.  Many  have  failed  to  ob¬ 
tain  certificate  grades  and  are  return¬ 
ing  to  school  to  do  better  work  and  get 
them.  Some  students  enrolled  for  the 
wrong  subjects  in  their  undergraduate 
course  and  found  they  could  not 
use  them  for  college  admission.  Yet 
a  goodly  number  of  students  headed 
toward  college  have  previously  selected 
the  proper  subjects  and  have  passed 
them  with  certificate  grades;  they  are 
using  their  time  to  review  earlier  work 
and  keep  themselves  fresh  for  college 
study.  For  them  the  year  is  almost 
certainly  a  clear  loss  of  time.  Worse 
still  is  the  fact  that  some  students  in¬ 
tending  to  enter  college  have  suffered 
distraction  of  interest  and  have  turned 
to  commercial  subjects,  probably  in  the 
thought  that  they  can  more  quickly 
make  a  living  by  them. 

How  many  such  post-graduates  are 
there  in  the  high  schools  this  year? 
Soper,  in  the  issue  of  School  and  So¬ 
ciety  for  December  9,  1933,  estimates 
that  there  are  10,000  of  them  in  New 
York  State  outside  New  York  City. 
There  are  enough  in  the  whole  country 
to  incite  Jacobsen  to  write^  of  the 
“Educational  Opportunities  Provided 
for  Post-Graduate  Students  in  Public 
High  Schools.”  Yet,  at  the  time  he 
wrote,  there  were  fewer  post-graduates 
in  the  high  schools  than  in  the  next 
two  years, — if  the  situation  in  eastern 
!3krassachusetts  is  indicative  of  the  rest 
of  the  country. 

Seventy-five  high  schools  of  eastern 
Massachusetts  were  recently  asked  for 


certain  data  about  their  post-graduate 
students.  It  was  found  in  the  reports 
from  61  schools  that  in  1931-1932 
there  were  1,327  post-graduates;  in 
1932-1933,  1,949;  in  1933-1934,; 

1,886.  The  large  increase  between* 
the  first  and  second  years  is  obvious; 
so  also  is  the  small  decline  in  the  third 
year.  While  the  total  enrolment  is 
63  less  in  the  third  year  than  in  the 
second,  there  were  16  schools  that  in¬ 
creased  their  enrolment  of  post-grad¬ 
uates  in  the  third  year,  from  a  total 
of  575  in  1932-1933  to  782  in  1933- 
1934.  Most  prominent  is  the  gain  in 
the  Boston  High  School  of  Commerce 
in  these  two  years — from  35  to  133. 

As  would  be  expected,  high  schools 
in  the  cities  have  the  largest  numbers 
of  post-graduates,  but  in  the  towns  of 
various  sizes  there  is  no  clear  relation 
between  the  total  enrollment  in  the 
high  school  and  the  number  of  post¬ 
graduates  in  the  same  school.  In  1933- 
1934  in  the  61  schools  that  replied  to 
the  questions  there  are  38  schools  that 
have  18  or  more  post-graduates,  23 
with  25  or  more,  19  with  30  or  more, 
9  with  50  or  more.  Sometimes  the 
enrolment  of  fifth  year  students  has 
a  rather  high  ratio  to  the  number  of 
seniors  or  fourth-year  students;  thus 
Brookline  has  76  post-graduates  and 
about  four  times  as  many  fourth-years ; 
in  Middleboro  the  ratio  is  26: 107,  in 
Ayer  13 :  22,  but  in  Andover  2 :  60. 

Manifestly,  the  number  of  post¬ 
graduate  students  in  the  high  schools 
and  the  significance  of  their  attend¬ 
ance  upon  those  schools  call  for  spe¬ 
cial  consideration,  but  the  studies  of 
Soper  and  Jacobsen  and  our  own  show 
slight  regard  in  the  schools  and  col¬ 
leges  for  the  importance  of  the  prob- 


2  Teachers  College  Contributions  to  Eiducatlon,  No.  523,  New  York,  1932. 
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lem  to  the  schools  and  to  the  post-grad¬ 
uates  themselves. 

How  have  the  schools  received  this 
great  influx  of  graduate  students  ? 
Most  of  them  have  made  the  best  of 
a  trying  situation.  All  schools  in  these 
days  have  been  sharply  cut  in  their 
budgets  for  their  ordinary  work,  and 
at  the  same  time  come  along  a  large 
number  of  students  for  whom  no  pro¬ 
vision  had  been  made  in  the  budget. 
90  per  cent  of  the  New  York  State 
high  schools  have  accepted  post-gradu¬ 
ates  without  restriction,  though  15  per 
cent  discourage  their  coming.®  In  the 
61  Massachusetts  schools  reporting,  but 
one  has  excluded  them  by  vote  of  the 
school  board.  The  regular  students  of 
the  high  schools  usually  receive  the 
graduates  in  friendly  fashion.  Jacob¬ 
sen  states  that  in  43%  of  the  schools 
he  studied,  the  regular  students  re- 
ceiv’ed  the  others  wdth  indifference, 
52%  were  hospitable,  5%  opposed 
their  coming.^ 

Without  question,  the  addition  of  a 
large  number  of  post-graduate  students 
has  been  a  burden  to  the  schools.  The 
load  of  the  teacher  is  increased  just 
when  the  budget  exigency  has  required 
larger  classes  for  the  regular  students ; 
and  classrooms  are  overcrowded.  Sel¬ 
dom  has  the  school  the  funds  to  pro¬ 
vide  extra  classes;  only  10  out  of  171 
high  schools  in  New  York  provided 
them,  and  but  7  out  of  61  Massachu¬ 
setts  schools.  Of  course,  in  the  small 
high  schools  the  few  post-graduates 
applying  may  be  accommodated  com¬ 
fortably  in  existing  classes.  In  the 
interest  of  the  students  the  schools  tol¬ 
erate  the  situation  as  best  they  can, 
but  they  have  no  time  or  resources  to 
give  the  students  special  help.  The 
students  are  placed  in  the  regular 

3  Soper,  p.  778. 

4  Soper,  p.  65. 


classes  and  ordinarily  held  for  attend¬ 
ance  for  the  full  day,  being  expected 
to  take  a  full  program  of  studies.  In 
Massachusetts  schools  the  number  of 
classes  of  post-graduates  averages  three 
to  four  a  day;  in  Jacobsen’s  schools 
the  average  is  nearer  two. 

Under  these  conditions  there  are  no 
new  methods  of  work,  little  or  no 
guidance  in  pursuing  present  work  or 
looking  ahead  to  college  work,  little 
participation  in  the  extra-curricular 
activities  of  the  school.  And  every  one 
of  these  is  especially  needed.  Only 
15%  of  Jacobsen’s  students  had  advice 
from  principals  for  their  year’s  work.^ 
Many  New  York  schools  showed  stu¬ 
dents  shifting  from  college  to  business 
studies — probably  in  order  to  come 
more  quickly  to  wage-earning. 

Some  states  by  law  exclude  post¬ 
graduates  from  instruction  at  public 
expense  beyond  the  fourth  high  school 
year  (Idaho  and  Washington,  for  ex¬ 
ample).  In  Montana  they  may  attend 
if  under  21  and  be  included  within 
the  distribution  of  public  funds;  in 
Ohio  it  is  optional  with  the  school 
l)oard  to  admit  or  not,  and  to  charge 
fees  or  not. 

If  the  colleges  are  not  ignorant  of 
the  j)03t-graduate  problem  in  the  high 
schools,  they  are  mostly  indifferent  to 
it.  Yet  the  problem  affects  them  sig¬ 
nificantly.  Freshman  classes  in  the 
colleges  and  income  are  reduced;  stu¬ 
dents  who  intend  to, enter  college  lose 
their  interest  in  the  post-graduate 
year.  Many  of  them  drop  out  within 
the  year  for  lack  of  incentive  to  con¬ 
tinue,  or  take  jobs  and  may  be  lost 
permanently  to  the  colleges.  Not  all 
of  these  are  poor  college  timber.  Col¬ 
vin’s  study  in  Massachusetts  shows 
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that  many  high  school  graduates  of 
fine  quality  never  reach  the  college. 

The  colleges  are  generally  averse  to 
granting  college  credit  for  post-gradu¬ 
ate  work  done  in  the  high  school.  This 
is  only  common  safety,  yet  some  col¬ 
leges  have  dared  to  recognize  some  of 
this  work.  81%  of  Jacobsen’s  schools 
reported  some  acceptance  of  credit  by 
colleges,  yet  when  the  colleges  them¬ 
selves  replied  to  his  question,  out  of 
62  colleges  reporting  54%  gave  no 
credit  whatever,  34%  gave  credit  by 
examination,  while  7  institutions  al¬ 
lowed  credit  under  special  conditions 
without  examination  (Universities  of 
Illinois,  California,  Nevada  and  Mis¬ 
sissippi;  Rhode  Island  State,  Mar¬ 
quette,  and  Oberlin).®  In  some  middle 
western  colleges  it  has  been  the  prac¬ 
tice  for  many  years  to  give  partial 
credit  for  advanced  foreign  language 
study  carried  beyond  the  15  units  re¬ 
quired  for  admission  to  college,  pro¬ 
vided  this  work  be  done  in  approved 
schools. 

Jacobsen  reports  that  17  out  of  36 
state  officers  believe  that  the  colleges 
should  give  credit  for  post-graduate 
work  in  the  high  school.®  Rut  one  of 
the  Massachusetts  schools  studied  has 
arranged  for  college  credit  for  their 
fifth  year  work  (the  Boston  High 
School  of  Commerce,  which  probably 
explains  their  gain  in  enrolment  of 
post^aduates  from  35  in  1932-1933 
to  133  in  1933-1934).  While  six 
other  Massachusetts  schools  are  giving 
some  work  of  college  grade,  especially 
first  year  college  English  and  advanced 
work  in  foreign  languages,  they  are 
doing  it  without  reference  to  college 
credit  and  probably  without  the  expec¬ 
tation  of  securing  it.  The  student, 
under  these  conditions,  pursues  his 

5  Soper,  p.  36. 

6  Soper,  p.  69. 


studies  for  his  own  satisfaction,  but 
he  saves  no  time  in  college  later.  It 
is  quite  clear  that  the  colleges  must 
safeguard  their  standards  of  credit, 
but  the  question  is  raised  if  this  can 
not  be  done  and  yet  some  encourage¬ 
ment  given  to  thousands  of  high  school 
post-graduates  to  use  their  time  and 
effort  in  their  fifth  year  to  advantage 
and  to  keep  their  interest  in  college 
and  be  sure  to  go  there  later. 

What  more  can  be  done  for  post¬ 
graduates  in  the  high  school  ?  There 
are  so  many  of  them  that  we  cannot 
dismiss  them  with  indifference  or  a 
regret.  The  very  fact  that  they  have 
returned  in  thousands  to  the  high 
schools  is  indicative  of  the  ambition  of 
the  students  and  of  their  parents. 
While  others  were  graduated  from  the 
high  school  and  joined  the  unemployed 
or  took  jobs  of  low  pay  and  promise, 
these  boys  and  girls  are  seeking  more 
knowledge  and  better  preparation  for 
higher  institutions.  They  ought  to  be 
encouraged,  but  how  ? 

In  the  Boston  High  School  of  Com¬ 
merce  full  provision  is  being  made  for 
the  133  boys  that  have  returned; 
courses  of  college  grade  are  set  up  and 
arrangement  has  been  made  for  col¬ 
lege  credit  for  this  work.  In  Fitch¬ 
burg  post-graduates  are  not  taught  in 
regular  high  school  classes  but  in  spe¬ 
cial  groups  by  three  practice  teachers, 
two  of  whom  have  master’s  degrees  in 
education.  The  subjects  offered  are 
English,  United  States  History,  Ger¬ 
man,  Biology  and  Chemistry;  there 
are  20  students  and  all  are  intending 
to  enter  college.  Lowell  has  an  inter¬ 
esting  situation.  The  October  enrol¬ 
ments  of  post-graduates  in  the  last 
three  years  have  been  186,  260,  and 
237,  these  numbers  being  reduced  by 
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Christmas  to  162,  219,  and  175.  96 

students  are  pursuing  business  sub¬ 
jects,  others  are  in  college  preparatory 
classes.  Two  extra  teachers  are  in 
charge  of  post-graduate  work  and  three 
afternoon  periods  are  used.  Cambridge 
has  for  some  years  advised  many  stu¬ 
dents  to  take  a  fifth  year  to  prepare 
for  college;  in  the  last  three  years 
they  have  had  148,  191,  and  216  fifth 
year  students,  all  cared  for  under  the 
regular  program.  Braintree,  Reading, 
and  Beverly  are  offering  freshman 
English. 

Apparently  Massachusetts  high 
schools  are  doing  as  much  for  their 
post-graduates  as  are  schools  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  but  how  little 
this  is,  is  obvious.  The  needs  of  these 
boys  and  girls  are:  continuation  of 
interest  and  effort,  now’  too  little  en¬ 
couraged;  guidance  in  present  studies 
and  for  future  study;  social  develop¬ 
ment  through  participation  in  extra¬ 
curricular  activities;  broader  culture 
beyond  the  ordinary  high  school 
program ;  completer  preparation  for 
higher  institutions  through  right 
choice  of  subjects  and  better  grades 
in  them;  some  advanced  credit  as  a 
compensation  for  time  and  effort. 

Jacobsen  suggests  centralizing  high 
school  post-graduate  work  in  a  few 
selected  schools  in  large  towms  and 
cities,  permitting  students  from  other 
communities  to  go  there  for  instruc¬ 
tion.  The  centre  would  need  to  charge 
a  tuition  fee,  which  could  be  paid 
either  by  the  town  sending  the  student 
or  by  the  student  himself  if  the  town 
can  not  or  wall  not  pay  the  fee.  Ja¬ 
cobsen  suggests  also  the  establishment 
of  junior  college  work,  but  too  many 
junior  colleges  have  already  been 
established  with  inadequate  support 


and  equipment.  Whatever  is  done  for 
post-graduates,  especially  if  college 
credit  is  to  be  sought,  must  be  so  done 
as  to  command  the  respect  of  standard 
colleges.  High  schools  that  desire  ad¬ 
vanced  college  standing  for  their  post¬ 
graduates  may  confer  with  several  col¬ 
leges  of  recognized  standing,  or  wdth 
a  regional  association,  to  see  under 
w’hat  conditions  college  credit  may  be 
given  for  their  w’ork. 

!Most  significant  for  college  credit 
would  l)e  the  instruction  given  to  the 
high  school  post-graduates,  ^lost  uni¬ 
versities  in  the  country  could  name  at 
once  some  of  their  graduates,  not  now 
placed,  who  could  give  this  instruction 
acceptably.  !Many  of  them  have  mas¬ 
ter’s  degrees  and  teaching  experience. 
If  a  limited  program  of  studies  were 
offered,  such  as  freshman  English, 
mathematics,  history,  and  a  foreign 
language,  the  program  would  be  mod¬ 
est  yet  substantial,  and  might  be  done 
as  w’cll  as  in  most  colleges.  Then,  if 
each  subject  w’ere  taken  four  or  five 
days  in  the  w’cek,  it  would  have 
an  advantage  over  college  freshman 
courses  that  commonly  are  given  but 
three  times  a  week.  The  excess  of 
time  given  each  subject,  under  instruc¬ 
tion  recognized  by  the  college  as  com¬ 
petent,  ought  to  secure  the  assent  of 
the  college  to  the  usual  freshman  credit 
for  the  w’ork.  Thus  four  courses  would 
earn  twelve  hours  of  credit  in  each 
semester,  or  twenty-four  for  the  year. 
Any  successful  student  entering  the 
college  sophomore  year  with  twenty- 
four  hours  of  credit  could  easily  com¬ 
plete  his  degree  course  in  four  years 
(three  college  years  plus  the  high 
school  post-graduate  year). 

If  it  is  possible  for  the  high  school 
to  get  for  its  post-graduates  all  the 
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instruction  it  would  need  of  college 
quality,  what  about  the  expense  ?  In 
these  days  it  would  be  difficult  to  se¬ 
cure  appropriations  for  free  instruc- 
,  tion  of  post-graduates;  limited  fees 
I  might  be  charged  local  students,  and 
I  should  be  charged  students  from  out 
I  of  tow’ii.  J acobsen’s  suggestion  of  cen¬ 
tral  schools  where  post-graduate  work 
might  be  done,  is  a  practical  one.  A. 
fe\v  carefully  chosen  high  schools,  cen¬ 
tres  of  areas  in  which  there  are  large 
groups  of  post-graduates,  could  provide 
instruction  for  all  these  students  and 
organize  their  weekly  program  for 
1  fruitful  educational  and  social  results. 

:  Sessions  might  be  held  in  the  after- 

i  noons,  when  the  high  school  building 
is  less  used  for  regular  work.  Rightly 
conducted  by  an  interested,  sympa¬ 
thetic  and  well  informed  principal, 
this  work  might  develop  a  real  esprit 
de  corps,  and  students  might  receive 
j  more  effective  guidance  than  the  col- 
i  lego  usually  provides. 

I  Rut  if  it  is  impossible  to  organize 
such  collegiate  classes  in  high  schools, 
much  more  may  bo  done  for  post¬ 
graduate  students  than  has  been  done. 
They  may  l)e  organized  as  a  group, — 
for  assembly,  for  extra-curricular  ac¬ 
tivities,  and  for  guidance,  and  none  of 
these  provisions  need  occasion  extra 
expense.  Assembly  and  other  extra¬ 
curricular  exercises  are  only  matters 
of  thought  and  planning  on  the  part 
of  the  principal  and  interested  teachers. 

!  While  few  principals  or  teachers 
!  would  regard  themselves  as  experts  in 
guidance,  they  could  in  many  to^\Tis 
I  call  in  men  and  women  of  standing 


in  the  community  who  could  give  ad¬ 
vice  to  post-graduates  on  occupations 
that  attract  them.  Every  community 
of  size  has  in  it  people  who  have  the 
confidence  of  all,  are  successful  in 
their  lines  of  work,  and  would  will¬ 
ingly  counsel  high  school  boys  and 
girls.  Nothing  would  l)e  better  for 
the  town  than  to  have  such  people 
come  to  know  well  the  most  ambitious 
youth  about  them.  There  would  be  a 
reality  and  personality  in  such  asso¬ 
ciations  most  salutary  for  all.  Every 
grown-up  in  the  community  ought  to 
feel  a  keen  interest  in  the  boys  and 
girls  w'ho  want  higher  education  and 
are  fighting  to  get  it.  If  the  post¬ 
graduates  had  such  resources  at  com¬ 
mand,  they  w'ould  feel  their  extra  year 
at  school  a  gain  to  them,  even  if  no 
college  credit  came  with  it. 

It  seems  to  the  writer  that  the  main 
question  in  this  whole  matter  is  not 
whether  or  not  these  post-graduates 
may  be  helped  and  what  it  would  cost, 
but  the  interest  of  high  school  and 
college  administrations  in  what  is  a 
keen  concern  to  these  young  people. 

Note.  Since  this  paper  went  to  the 
printer,  announcement  is  made  of  a 
report  of  the  Assistant  Commissoner 
of  Education  of  the  State  of  New 
York  presenting  the  results  of  emer¬ 
gency  colleges  in  certain  high  schools 
of  the  state;  though  immediate  appli¬ 
cation  was  made  for  a  copy  of  the 
report,  with  a  view  to  incorporating 
pertinent  material  in  this  article,  it  is 
not  received  up  to  the  time  of  going 
to  press. 
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keeper  and  will  follow  the  golden  rule. 

In  characteristic,  caustic  style, 
Schmalhausen  describes  the  disinte¬ 
grating  results  of  our  traditional  in¬ 
dividualism  as  follows:®  ‘‘We  behold, 
it  our  eyes  are  not  color  blind,  social 
stratification,  class  cleavage,  derisive 
groups,  religious,  racial,  and  cultural 
dissociations  and  antagonisms.  In¬ 
stead  of  increasing  integration  which 
promises  a  wdder  and  wider  scope  for 
the  healing  works  of  sanity,  we  dis¬ 
cover  the  rapid  rhythm  of  disintegra¬ 
tion  infecting  life  with  tumult  and 
chaos  and  conflict.”  One  of  the  great 
needs  for  the  development  of  a  worthy 
American  culture  will  be  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  citizens  who  can  and  will  co¬ 
operate  and  who  are  socially  minded 
and  have  the  general  welfare  of  others 
at  heart. 

Although  critics  do  not  agree  en¬ 
tirely  in  their  analysis  and  evaluation 
of  the  processes  of  American  life,  they 
also  practically  all  agree  that  we  are 
victims  of  the  philosophy  of  pragma¬ 
tism  and  are  more  interested  in  con¬ 
crete  things  than  abstract  thoughts, 
more  concerned  with  the  material 
than  with  the  spiritual,  and  are  even 
inclined  to  accept  machinery  as  the 
end  of  an  institution  rather  than  the 
means  of  achieving  its  purposes. 
Count’s  description  of  this  character¬ 
istic  gives  us  keen  insight  into  some 
of  the  processes  and  problems  of 
American  civilization  and  the  prob¬ 
lems  which  grow  out  of  it.  “To  the 
Americans  mechanical  perfection  is  in 
itself  something  to  admire  and  to 
strive  for.  If  an  organization  or  a 
machine  works  without  undue  friction 
or  dissipation  of  energy,  they  would 


seem  almost  to  be  satisfied.  America 
today  consequently  possesses  a  tech¬ 
nique  for  the  exploitation  of  natural 
resources,  for  the  conservation  of 
power,  for  the  fabrication  of  commodi¬ 
ties,  for  the  construction  of  bridges 
and  skyscrapers,  for  the  exchange  of 
goods  and  services,  for  the  raising  of 
hogs  and  grain,  for  the  transmission 
of  thought  and  sound,  and  for  the 
movement  of  huge  populations  to  and 
fro,  w'hich  surpasses  anything  of  the 
kind  that  the  world  has  seen.  Amer¬ 
ica  is  the  land  of  locomotives,  auto¬ 
mobiles,  telephones,  labor-saving  de¬ 
vices  and  gigantic  industrial  enter¬ 
prise;  she  is  also  the  land  of  wrist 
watches,  time-tables,  electric  bells, 
steam  whistles,  and  cafeterias.  The 
natural  expectation  is  that  this  vast 
technique  would  guarantee  leisure  and 
tranquility  to  all,  but  it  seems  rather 
to  bring  hurry  and  bustle  and  anxiety. 
To  what  humane  ends  therefore  it  will 
eventually  be  directed  remains  a  mys¬ 
tery.  For  the  moment  the  American 
people  seem  to  be  content  with  the 
mechanics  of  the  accomplishment.”^ 

In  spite  of  all  our  advances  in  in¬ 
dustrial  and  technicological  processes, 
we  are  apparently  as  far  from  solving 
the  problem  of  how  to  achieve  happi¬ 
ness  as  we  ever  have  been.  Happiness 
still  remains  the  exception,  not  the 
general  rule  in  America.  We  are  an 
unhappy  people  in  part  because  we  are 
unable  to  transform  our  leisure  time 
and  labor-saving  machinery  into  hu¬ 
man  contentedness.  Perhaps  we  are 
a  “lost”  people  but  the  majority  of  us 
fail  to  be  challenged  by  the  traditional 
philosophy  of  religion  as  interpreted 
by  the  typical  religious  leader.  Waldo 


3  Schmalhausen,  Samuel  D.,  “This  Neurotic  Agre,”  The  Thinker,  3:  45-59,  April,  1931. 

4  Counts,  George  S.,  “The  American  Road  to  Culture,”  pp.  137-38. 
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Frank  has  painted  a  rather  dark  pic¬ 
ture  of  us  as  follows:®  “Our  success 
does  not  make  happy,  our  loyalty  to 
State  or  Corporation  does  not  enlarge, 
our  cult  of  sport  does  not  invigorate, 
our  cult  of  crime  does  not  release,  our 
education  does  not  educate,  our  arts 
do  not  recreate,  our  beauty  does  not 
nourish,  our  religions  do  not  make 
whole.  Yet  it  is  our  energy  that  feeds 
these  practices  and  cults.  With  our 
spirit,  we  give  them  life  and  blood, 
in  order  that  they  should  fulfill  us. 
But  they  do  not  touch  us.  They  sur¬ 
round  us,  they  bind  us,  like  a  shell. 
To  the  shell  goes  our  passion,  our  pur¬ 
pose.  And  we,  within  it,  remain  dark 
and  soft,  dissatisfied  and  stifled.  Thus 
American  life  threatens  to  emulate  the 
lobster  —  the  clumsy  lobster  whose 
power  is  all  the  surface,  and  whole 
delicious  meat,  soon  or  late,  falls  a 
prey  to  a  less  unwieldy  power.” 

The  present  financial  depression  is 
proving  what  many  of  us  have  long 
since  noted.  There  is  a  serious  lack 
of  outstanding  leaders  in  all  the  major 
social  activities  in  American  life  — 
schools,  churches,  law,  government, 
etc.  We  do  not  lack  for  business  and 
industrial  leaders  who  can  produce 
but  few  are  making  a  contribution 
toward  solving  the  economic  depres¬ 
sion.  We  are  in  sad  need  of  thinkers 
who  are  capable  of  solving  complex 
social  problems  or  administering  so¬ 
cial  institutions.  Our  nation  is  so 
young,  opportunities  are  so  nipnerous, 
and  there  are  so  few  experienced  lead¬ 
ers  that  many  positions  today  are  be¬ 
ing  filled  by  people  who  have  not  ade¬ 
quately  prepared  themselves  for  their 
work.  We  do  not  need  to  go  to  other 
fields  than  education  for  examples. 


In  our  schools  today  we  still  find  class 
teachers  who  have  never  been  outside 
the  state  in  which  they  were  bom, 
have  never  been  graduated  from  high 
schools,  and  have  never  taken  a  course 
in  education.  We  also  find  professors 
of  educational  administration  who 
have  never  been  in  administrative 
work  and  who  make  little  pretense  of 
knowing  what  is  going  on  inside  the 
classrooms.  We  find  state  commis¬ 
sioners  of  education  who  are  political 
charltons,  clever  enough  to  fool  the 
people  to  “elect”  them  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  elect  their  sheriff  and 
dog  catchers.  “Poets,  painters,  philos¬ 
ophers,  men  of  science  and  religion 
are  all  to  be  found  stunted,  starved, 
thwarted,  embittered,  prevented  from 
taking  even  the  first  step  in  self-devel¬ 
opment,  in  this  amazing  microcosm  of 
our  society,”  says  Van  Wyck  Brooks, 
“a  society  that  stagnates  for  want  of 
leadership,  and  at  the  same  time,  in¬ 
curably  suspicious  of  the  very  idea  of 
leadership,  saps  away  all  those  vital 
elements  that  produce  leaders.”  This 
is  a  serious  problem  since  a  democra¬ 
cy,  more  than  any  other  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment  must  depend  upon  capable 
leaders  who  will  work  for  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  greatest  good  for  the  great¬ 
est  number. 

Badly  as  the  leaders  are  needed  in 
the  fields  of  social,  economic,  and  po¬ 
litical  activities,  they  are  even  more 
necessary  in  the  field  of  the  creative 
arts  if  America  is  to  make  worthy  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  culture  of  the  world. 
In  the  fields  of  the  arts  it  is  generally 
agreed  that  our  greatest  cultural  con¬ 
tribution  has  been  negro  spirituals. 
Many  individuals,  however,  have  made 
outstanding  contributions.  The  world 


5  Waldo,  Frank,  The  Thinker,  p.  46,  April,  1931. 
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has  been  made  a  finer,  better  place 
because  of  the  works  of  artists  such 
as  Whisler,  Whitman,  Emerson,  Poe, 
Inness,  McDowell,  Victor  Herbert, 
Sousa,  Eugene  O’Neil,  Eugene  Field, 
Mark  Twain,  Sinclair  Lewis,  Edith 
Wharton,  and  Holmes. 

Education  must  give  more  empha¬ 
sis  in  the  future  to  self-expression  in 
all  activities  but  especially  in  the  cre¬ 
ative  arts  in  order  that  we  may  dis¬ 
cover,  liberate,  and  develop  the  capa¬ 
bilities  that  will  further  the  growth 
of  a  worthy  American  culture.  Art¬ 
ists  must  help  free  America  from  the 
clutches  of  greed,  selfishness,  worship 
of  the  dollar,  materialism,  rugged  in¬ 
dividualism,  machines,  platitudes, 
jazz-babies,  hamburger  stands,  action 
complex,  low  cultural  standards,  and 
sensuous  recreations!  The  leisure 
time  given  to  us  by  the  machines 
should  be  used  as  time  for  the  further¬ 
ance  of  a  cultural  renaissance. 

In  the  development  of  the  new  cul¬ 


ture,  however,  we  should  not  longer 
think  that  we  can  limit  it  to  a  few 
or  develop  a  culture  independent  oF, 
and  superimposed  upon,  an  industrial 
civilization.  We  cannot.  Our  culture 
must  have  its  roots  in  our  machines, 
our  factories,  our  paved  highways, 
chain  stores,  and  standardized  proce¬ 
dures.  We  can  no  longer  afford  to 
think  of  culture  as  something  to  be 
developed  by  the  leisure  class  inde¬ 
pendent  and  apart  from  our  industrial 
civilization.  Culture  must  be  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  our  technological  proc¬ 
esses  or  it  will  lack  the  social  forces 
and  traditions  needed  to  give  it  vi¬ 
tality,  depth,  and  stability.  We  can¬ 
not  ignore  the  fact  that  ours  is  an  in¬ 
dustrial,  urbanized  civilization  and 
will  become  increasingly  more  so  in 
the  future  because  we  will  rightly  re¬ 
fuse  to  give  up  that  which  is  giving 
us  freedom  and  means  to  develop  the 
greatest  culture  in  the  history  of  civil¬ 
ization. 
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WITH  THE  EDITOR 

W.  Lin  WOOD  Chase 


A  PKESSING  NEED  IN  MENTAL 
HYGIENE 


Probably  no  person  who  has  talked  to 
groups  of  parents  about  the  problems  of 
children — which  to  these  parents  mean 
their  children — has  been  exempt,  during 
the  inevitable  question  period  that  fo- 
lows,  from  being  bombarded  with  que¬ 
ries  concerning  very  definite  behavior 
difficulties  of  a  specific  child.  Quite 
naturally,  each  parent  is  most  interested 
in  the  happy  adjustment  to  his  environ¬ 
ment  of  his  own  child.  Such  questions 
of  parents  are  seldom  answered  satisfac¬ 
torily. 

Exactly  the  same  situation  is  evident 
with  teachers.  Lectures  or  courses  in 
mental  hygiene  frequently  present  keen 
analyses  of  behavior  problems,  and  syn¬ 
thesize  quite  adequately  existing  opinion 
of  experts,  but  just  as  frequently  leave 
unanswered  questions  in  the  minds  of 
the  teachers  who  must  deal  with  indi¬ 
vidual  children.  These  teachers  have 
been  supplied  with  information,  but  they 
usually  fail  to  develop  a  technique  of 
approach  that  leads  them  into  a  real 
understanding  of  the  place  that  a  partic¬ 
ular  problem  of  behavior  of  an  individ¬ 
ual  child  occupies  in  the  total  situational 
responses  of  that  child. 

Too  much  of  the  literature  of  mental 
hygiene  consists  of  generalizations.  A 
discussion  of  lying,  stealing,  or  other 
dishonesties  seldom  helps  the  reader  to 
diagnose  causations  in  a  specific  child, 
for  the  discussions  fail  to  present  a  con% 
plete  picture  of  a  whole  child.  Extracted 
from  the  whole  behavior  pattern,  such 
aberrant  behavior  is  dissected,  analyzed 
and  synthesized  entirely  apart  from  the 
organism  and  its  attendant  individual¬ 
ized  environment.  One  does  not  deal 
successfully  with  child  difficulties  until 
one  deals  with  each  difficulty  in  its  nat¬ 
ural  setting.  Yet,  natural  settings  are 
absent  in  a  major  part  of  the  literature. 

Too  much  of  the  published  research 
in  mental  hygiene  attempts  to  place  be¬ 
havior  problems  in  categories.  The  very 


techniques  employed  in  these  researches 
samples  large  numbers  of  children,  draws 
conclusions  from  these  samplings,  thus 
effectively  obscuring  individual  idiosyn- 
cracies.  It  may  be  possible  eventually 
to  evolve  valid  categories,  providing  that 
those  research  mental  hygienists  making 
such  categories  can  ever  agree  on  defini¬ 
tion. 

Systematization  appears  to  be  a  con¬ 
stituent  component  of  the  ingenuity  of  » 
the  American  people.  Those  schemes  of 
instruction  which  have  had  some  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  town  or  city  of  their  origin, 
have  often  failed  when  transplanted,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  believed  administratively 
possible  to  organize  and  systematize  a 
plan  which  was  basically  dependent  upon 
the  genius  of  a  single  individual  in  a 
particular  situation.  In  many  cases,  all 
that  these  administrators  succeeded  in 
doing  was  to  mechanize,  then  paralyze,  a 
j)lan  divorced  from  its  original  setting. 

There  is  a  tremendous  need  for  the 
development  of  a  technique  of  reporting 
case  studies  which,  on  the  one  hand  will 
give  more  than  a  brief  and  insufficient 
summary  of  data,  and  on  the  other  hand 
less  than  the  extreme  multiplicity  and 
complexity  of  detail  given  in  some  pub¬ 
lished  case  studies.  The  former  are 
practically  worthless  as  aids  in  mental 
hygiene  training,  ^d  the  latter  are  pos¬ 
sible  only  in  well-organized  psychiatric 
clinics. 

It  is  some  such  new  technique,  not 
yet  developed,  that  will  be  of  permanent 
value  to  in-service  teachers  not  fortunate 
enough  to  be  teaching  in  school  systems 
like  Newark  and  Minneapolis,  with  their 
psychiatric  clinics  within  the  school  or¬ 
ganization,  or  in  Winnetka,  where  a  well- 
defined  program  of  mental  hygiene  train¬ 
ing  is  provided. 

Case  studies  of  actual  schoolroom  be¬ 
havior  problems,  presented  in  a  way  that 
will  train  teachers  to  analyze  the  prob¬ 
lems  with  which  they  come  in  contact, 
and  carry  on  the  treatment,  will  do  more 
than  all  the  generalizations  on  aspects 
of  conduct  now  so  prolifically  published. 
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Adolescence.  This  phase  of  life  con- ^-exposition  of  “How  We  May  Help  or 
tinues  to  have  extended  treatment  in  each  Hinder  the  Adolescent.” 
year’s  publications.  Those  parents  and  As  an  English  practitioner,  Miss  Chad- 

educators  interested  in  the  adolescent  hail  wick’s  viewpoints  and  experiences  are  so 
the  appearance  of  each  new  book,  in  the  essentially  English,  that  one  feels  that  in 
hope  that  it  may  contribute  to  further  many  ways  the  present  book  has  greater 
understanding  of  this  period  of  so-called  application  and  significance  for  the  Eng- 
“stress  and  strain.”  Frequently  the  reader  lish  girl  than  for  the  American  girl, 
is  doomed  to  disappointment,  for  he  finds  Nine  years  after  the  publication  of  her 
that  the  new  book  tends  to  re-state  old  well-known  book.  The  Adolescent  CHrl,  Dr. 

ideas  in  no  better  fashion  than  books  Richmond  brings  out  a  new  volume  about 

already  published.  This  writer  feels  that  the  adolescent  boy.z  Her  years  of  expe- 

each  of  the  books  reviewed  below  present  rience  with  adolescents  is  evidenced  by 

excellencies  in  certain  aspects  of  their  her  penetrating  analysis  of  their  prob- 

treatment.  lems  with  an  understanding  that  mere 

One  may  disagree  w'ith  the  placement  academic  study  can  never  attain.  The 

of  emphasis  found  in  Miss  Chadwick’s  new  chapter  titles  show  the  scope  of  the  vol- 

book.J  for  more  than  a  third  of  the  book  ume :  the  adolescent  boy  in  earlier  times, 

is  given  to  historical  treatment  of  the  puberty  and  its  problems,  deficiencies  and 

adolescent  girl,  yet  it  is  in  this  very  em-  abnormalities,  the  delinquent  boy,  the  nor- 

phasis  that  it  makes  its  most  important  mal  youth,  problems  of  the  normal  youth, 

contribution  to  the  literature  of  adoles-  the  boy  at  college,  and  the  young  man  and 

ccnce.  Part  I,  “Historical,”  has  four  chap-  a  changing  world. 

ters  besides  the  introduction  that  deal  A  short  bibliography  of  easily  available 

with  the  adolescent  girl  among  primitive  references  is  given  at  the  beginning,  and 

races,  in  the  fairy  tale,  in  the  past,  and  further  selected  bibliographies  of  the 

in  the  present.  In  no  other  work  has  the  same  type  follow  each  chapter.  With  the 

reviewer  seen  the  keen  psychological  exception  of  a  few  periodical  references 

analysis  of  the  nature  of  the  fairy  tale  on  the  boy  at  college,  all  other  references 

from  the  viewpoint  of  adolescence  that  are  to  books. 

is  found  here.  Part  II,  “Home  Life,”  pre-  Dr.  Richmond  w'rites  in  a  readable  and 
sents  the  physical  changes  of  adolescence,  entertaining  style.  Everyone  who  works 

the  psychological  view  of  these  changes  with  adolescent  boys  should  read  this  book, 

taken  by  the  girl,  emotional  conflicts,  with  and  teachers  can  without  reservation 

special  attention  to  conflicts  concerning  recommend  it  to  parents.  The  author’s 

the  home  and  girl-parent  relationships,  view-points  conclusions  are  psycho- 

and  the  distingoiishing  characteristics  of  logically  sound  and  certainly  representa- 
the  problem  of  the  only  girl  as  compared  tlve  of  progressive  thought  and  practice, 
with  one  who  has  brothers  and  sisters.  Another  book  on  the  adolescent,  quite 
Part  III,  “Schooldays  and  Later,”  concerns  different  from  those  above,  is  Miss  Smithies’ 

itself  with  confiicts  at  school,  friendships  volume  of  case  studies.®  Certain  features 

and  identifications,  a  clij^^  ^devoted  to  mark  this  as  a  book  of  permanent  value, 

showing  how  the  fundamental  behavior  1.  The  case  studies  reported  were  made 
of  the  adolescent  is  prognostic  of  the  in  a  school  and  not  in  a  psychiatric  clinic, 

woman  that  is  to  be,  and  an  excellent  Too  many  psychiatrists  are  of  the  opinion 

1  Adolescent  Girlhood.  By  Mary  Chadwick.  The  John  Day  Co.,  New  York.  1933.  $3.50.  303  pp. 

2  The  Adolescent  Boy.  By  Winifred  V.  Richmond,  Ph.D.,  Psychologist,  St.  Elizabeth’s  Hos¬ 
pital,  Washington,  D.  C.  Farrar  and  Rinehart,  Inc.,  New  York.  1933.  $2.50.  xvl  -f-  233  pp. 

3  Case  Studies  of  Normal  Adolescent  Girls.  By  Elsie  M.  Smithies,  M.A.,  Assistant  principal. 
University  of  Chicago  High  School.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York.  1933.  $2.00.  lx  -|-  284  pp. 
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that  the  field  of  treatment  in  mental 
hygiene  is  private  property — sacred  terri¬ 
tory  for  the  medical  man.  They  seem  not 
to  realize  that  if  mental  health  for  the 
greatest  number  is  the  goal,  that  the 
teacher  and  school  must  have  a  promi¬ 
nent  place  in  any  program  for  mental 
health.  It  is  true  that  certain  cases  can 
only  be  well  handled  by  the  psychiatrist. 
It  is  also  true  that  many  cases  can  and 
should  be  handled  by  classroom  teachers 
and  administrative  officers  of  the  school — 
even  some  cases  that  psychiatrists  still 
reserve  for  themselves. 

2.  The  subjects  of  the  case  studies  are 
normal  adolescent  girls  temjwrarilj'  mal¬ 
adjusted.  School  people  must  learn  the 
value  of  the  case  study  technique  and  the 
necessity  for  its  use,  though  the  problem 
being  considered  may  be  thought  to  be  of 
temporary  nature. 

3.  Common,  rather  than  uncommon, 
problems  have  been  chosen  for  presenta¬ 
tion.  .Xmong  those  included  are,  self-dis¬ 
trust,  physical  disability,  exhibitionism, 
volitional  retardation,  depression,  insecu¬ 
rity,  environmental  pressure,  parental 
dominance,  shame,  and  inferiority  fear. 

4.  Simplicity,  yet  adequacy  of  detail 
comprise  the  data  presentetl.  Too  much 
data  are  confusing,  and  too  little  practi- 
ally  worthless.  Miss  Smithies  strikes  a 
happy  medium. 

5.  This  volume  makes  a  real  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  technique  of  studying  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  pupil. 

The  volume  will  prove  a  valuable  text 
for  college  classes  of  deans  of  women  and 
mental  hygiene.  It  is  also  a  valuable 
addition  to  any  high  school  teacher’s  pro¬ 
fessional  library. 

Two  books  on  the  psychology  of  adoles¬ 
cence  have  been  written  for  use  as  texts 
in  college  classes.*  The  choice  of  either 
as  a  text  for  a  course  would  be  dependent 
upon  the  aims  of  the  course  as  set  up. 
Material  that  is  discussed  in  one  book  re¬ 
ceives  no  consideration,  or  merely  a  pass¬ 
ing  reference,  in  the  other.  Even  the  ma¬ 
terial  common  to  both  has  considerably 
different  emphases,  in  space  proportions. 


use  of  experimental  studies,  reference  to 
the  literature  on  the  subject,  and  view¬ 
points  of  the  authors. 

Arlitt’s  Adolescent  Psychology  is  the 
smaller  of  the  two  volumes.  Her  chapters 
on  instinctive  tendencies,  adolescent  escape 
and  defense  mechanisms,  learning  at  ado¬ 
lescence,  and  memory  and  reasoning,  find 
no  corresponding  chapters  in  Garrison’s 
Psychology  of  Adolescence.  Garrison  treats 
instinctive  tendencies  and  emotional  life 
in  his  chapter  on  adolescent  motivation, 
while  .Arlitt  has  a  chapter  on  emotional 
life  at  adolescence  and  two  more  on 
emotional  maturing.  Her  discussion  of 
projection,  identification,  rationalization, 
compensations  and  day-dreaming  has  no 
counteri)art  in  the  Garrison  book,  and 
with  no  reference  to  any  of  these  even 
in  the  index.  It  might  be  argued  that 
these  escape  mechanisms  are  character¬ 
istics  of  individuals  of  any  age,  yet  it  is 
difficult  to  justify  their  exclusion  from  a 
critical  discussion  of  adolescence. 

Dr.  .Arlitt’s  treatment  of  learning  at 
adolescence,  while  Inadequate  from  cer¬ 
tain  angles,  is  at  least  giving  attention 
to  the  problem  as  such,  which  Garrison 
fails  to  do.  Since  texts  on  psychology  of 
adolescence  are  written  to  be  used  by  pre¬ 
service  or  in-service  teachers,  there  would 
appear  to  be  a  place  for  a  consideration 
of  problems  of  learning.  Though  these 
learning  problems  or  confusions  may  be 
typical  of  learners  throughout  the  school 
age,  th^y  are  very  much  a  part  of  the 
daily  work  of  the  classroom  teacher,  and 
as  such,  should  be  discussed  for  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  the  teacher  of  the  adolescent. 

Garrison’s  presentation  of  two  chapters 
on  adolescent  interests,  two  chapters  on 
juvenile  delinquency,  one  on  guidance,  and 
certain  aspects  in  his  chapters  on  social¬ 
ized  drives  and  social  development,  are 
phases  not  accorded  much  discussion  in 
the  Arlitt  volume.  Judging  by  his  bibliog¬ 
raphy,  he  drew  more  widely  from  current 
investigations  and  other  sources  than  did 
Arlitt.  The  thought  questions  given  at 
the  close  of  each  chapter  offer  good  points 
for  class  discussion  or  outside  assign- 


4  Arlitt,  Ada  Hart,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Child  Care  and  Training,  University  of  Cincinnati. 
American  Book  Co.  193'3.  x  +  246  pp. 

Garrison,  Karl  C.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Psychology,  North  Carolina  State  College.  Prentice- 
Hall,  Inc.,  New  York.  1934.  xxl  377  pp. 
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ments.  Some  tj’pographical  errors  mar 
the  book.  For  example,  a  reference  to 
Bonner,  A.  F.,  is  found  on  pp.  98,  99,  208, 
209  and  in  the  author  index.  Separate 
references  are  made  to  Bronner,  A.  F. 
In  the  former  case,  it  should  be  made  to 
read  Bronner.  In  the  index  on  page  370 
is  found :  School  hygiene,  164-269,  instead 
of  264-269.  The  index  indicates  that  spe¬ 
cial  classes  are  discussed  on  264-266,  yet 
on  looking  it  up  one  finds  the  reference 
only  on  page  266.  Minor  errors  as  these 
are,  would  careful  reading  show  more? 

Both  books  fail  to  treat  the  subject  of 
sex  adequately.  To  be  of  service  to  teach¬ 
ers  in  this  field,  textbook  authors  should 
draw  upon  the  quantity  of  literature  now 
available. 

Arlitt’s  book  might  find  a  place  as  a 
text  in  normal  schools  where  young  stu¬ 
dents  have  not  yet  had  much  psychology'. 
Garrison’s  text  would  be  better  for  more 
mature  students,  though  it  is  difficult  for 
this  review’er  to  see  its  advantages  over 
the  older  Brooks’  Psychology  of  Adoles¬ 
cence,  except  in  its  use  of  studies  not 
available  to  Brooks  in  1929.  'fhough  one 
can  point  out  the  limitations  of  the  Brooks 
and  Hollingworth  books,  they  have  set 
standards  hard  for  succeeding  books  to 
attain. — W.  Linwood  Chase,  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity  School  of  Education. 

»  «  «  * 

Mental  Hygiene  in  the  Community. 
By  Clara  Bassett,  Consultant  in  Psychi¬ 
atric  Social  Work,  Division  on  Community 
Clinics,  The  National  Committee  for  Men¬ 
tal  Hygiene,  Inc.  The  Macmillan  Co.  1934. 
$3.50.  394  pp. 

In  her  introductory  chapter  Miss  Bassett 
has  given  a  definition  of  mental  hygiene 
that  serves  as  a  key’note  to  her  wholly 
admirable  presentation  of  an  adequate 
summary  of  the  relation  of  mental  hygiene 
to  some  of  the  outstanding  problems  of 
life  in  an  American  community.  She 
writes : 

“Mental  hygiene  is  that  growing  body 
of  knowledge  and  techniques  which  has 
for  its  purpose  the  understanding  of  the 
evolution  of  human  personality;  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  mental  health  as  an  expression 
of  the  highest  development  and  integra¬ 


tion  possible,  at  each  age  level,  of  the 
physical,  emotional  and  mental  powers 
of  personality  the  study,  treatment  and 
prevention  of  emotional  and  behavior 
disorders  which  preclude  the  happy  and 
effective  individual  or  social  functioning 
of  personality,  as  well  as  of  the  more 
radically  incapacitating  nervous  and  men¬ 
tal  diseases  and  defects;  the  efficient  or¬ 
ganization  and  operation  of  community 
facilities  which  may  be  necessary  for  the 
achievement  of  these  aims,  and  the  pro¬ 
gressive  modification  of  social  institutions 
and  agencies  which  vitally  affect  the  men¬ 
tal  health  of  large  groups,  so  that  the 
principles,  methods  and  practices  in  use 
may  more  successfully  conserve  mental 
health  and  contribute  to  the  growth  of 
personality.” 

In  eleven  further  chapters  the  author 
discusses  mental  hygiene  in  connection 
with  medicine,  nursing,  social  service 
agencies,  delin(juency  and  law,  parental 
education,  the  pre-school  child,  teacher 
training,  the  church  and  theological  train¬ 
ing,  industry,  recreation,  and  psychiatric 
institutions  and  agencies. 

The  chapter  on  “Mental  Hygiene  and 
Teacher  Training”  constitutes  nearly  one- 
fifth  of  the  entire  book.  She  believes  that 
among  the  most  important  primary  essen¬ 
tials  to  a  mental  health  program  for 
school  children  are :  the  development  of 
a  thoroughly  efficient  and  well-organized 
school  medical  and  nursing  service ;  the 
work  of  the  psychological  testing  and 
school  placement  service;  a  realization  of 
the  strategic  importance  of  the  attendance 
department ;  a  visiting  teacher  progfram. 
since  “about  88  per  cent  of  the  child’s 
life  is  spent  under  the  conditions  and  in¬ 
fluences  which  are  comparatively  unknowm 
to  the  school,  but  which  may  decisively 
determine  the  child’s  school  behavior” ; 
the  development  in  school  systems  of  some 
central  diagnostic  service,  where  all  the 
special  approaches  of  the  different  per¬ 
sonnel  departments  may  be  brought  to  a 
focus  in  the  study  and  treatment  of  the 
individual  child,  that  a  more  personalized 
approach  may  be  made  to  scholastic 
failure. 

At  the  end  of  each  chapter  in  the  book 
are  given  pages  of  suggestions,  in  the 
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form  of  properly  organized  questions,  for 
a  study  of  the  local  situation  and  the 
investigation  of  mental  hygiene  develop¬ 
ments  in  all  these  agencies  of  community 
life.  Nearly  another  fifth  of  the  book  is 
given  to  these  questions  alone. 

There  is  a  tendency  among  teachers  of 
mental  hygiene  in  educational  institutions 
to  neglect  the  wider  phases  of  the  subject 
as  Miss  Bassett  has  presented  them  here. 
While  it  could  not  be  expected  that  in 
the  comparatively  brief  amount  of  time 
devoted  to  the  subject  in  teacher-training 
institutions  to  treat  with  any  degfree  of 
adequacy  such  a  range  of  material,  it  is 
highly  desirable  to  refer  students  to  such 
material  in  an  extensive  reading  program. 

Mental  Hygiene  in  the  Community 
should  be  in  the  library  of  every  teachers 
college  and  school  of  education.  It  war¬ 
rants  cereful  reading  by  every  real  stu¬ 
dent  of  mental  hygiene. 

While  the  two-page  bibliography  of  bib¬ 
liographies  is  a  valuable  reference,  one 
wishes  that  the  book  contained  a  thorough, 
individualized  bibliography  of  its  o^vn. — 
W.  Linwood  Chase,  Boston  University 
School  of  Education. 

Some  Problems  in  the  Provision  of  Pro¬ 
fessional  Education  for  College  Teachers. 
By  H.  M.  Byram.  New  York,  1933.  Teach¬ 
ers  College  Contributions  to  Education, 
No.  576. 

Two  recent  developments  are  of  the 
greatest  moment  to  American  colleges, — 
the  growing  seriousness  of  the  students 
and  the  attempts  of  faculties  to  improve 
the  curriculum,  the  methods  of  teaching, 
and  the  administration.  The  Depression 
has  helped  students  to  a  maturer  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  value  of  their  time  and  of 
their  ability  to  make  more  of  their  col¬ 
lege  work.  Honors  courses,  comprehen¬ 
sive  examinations,  experiments  in  college 
instruction  notably  at  the  state  universi¬ 
ties  of  Minnesota  and  Ohio,  books,  arti¬ 
cles  and  reports  attest  the  interest  of 
faculties  in  higher  efficiency  in  instruc¬ 
tion. 

Although  the  author*  is  writing  his  book 
for  a  school  of  education,  he  carefully 
excludes  such  schools  from  his  study  and 
limits  himself  to  liberal  arts  colleges. 
The  data  are  abundant,  concrete,  clear 
and  pointed.  There  is  a  wealth  of  tables 


— perhaps  more  than  are  really  essential. 
His  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
field  are  that  young  college  teachers  find 
that  a  good  knowledge  of  subject  matter 
does  not  suffice  for  efficient  instruction, 
and  that  if  you  know  your  subject  well, 
you  cannot  be  sure  that  this  will  give  you 
an  effective  method  of  presentation ;  that 
certain  specific  needs  of  young  instructors 
are  not  met  without  previous  instruction 
or  e.xperience;  that  these  needs  may  be 
determined  by  the  data  collected  and  ade¬ 
quate  provision  for  them  be  made  in  one 
or  more  courses  on  college  instruction ; 
that  there  are  but  few  institutions  giving 
such  courses  and  that  these  often  do  not 
differentiate  between  the  problems  of  ad¬ 
ministration  and  of  teaching;  that  most 
men  preparing  for  college  instruction  by 
taking  some  work  in  education  take  not 
more  than  one  course,  and  there  is  great 
difference  of  opinion  of  the  value  of  the 
courses  taken.  All  this  shows  that  in  this 
book  we  have  much  material  gathered 
from  actual  experience  that  has  hereto¬ 
fore  heen  only  a  matter  of  opinion. 

Haggerty  is  of  the  opinion  that  we  must 
have  ten  years  of  research  before  we  can 
have  an  adequate  theory  and  practice  of 
college  teaching.  This  may  be  true  but  it 
is  not  a  reason  why  we  should  not  use 
all  the  information  w’e  have  and  con¬ 
stantly  strive  for  more.  The  students 
cannot  wait.  College  instructors  may  ex¬ 
periment  with  new  methods  and  care¬ 
fully  check  the  results.  We  need  more 
enterprise  and  inventiveness  in  college 
eaching,  but  mostly  we  need  a  clearer 
view  of  the  objectives  of  college  work, 
and  how  methods  of  instruction  may  ma¬ 
ture  with  the  maturing  student.  We  need 
to  adjust  our  freshman  teaching  to  the 
methods  he  has  experienced  in  high  school 
and  then  to  carry  him  along  to  more  and 
more  comprehensive  and  independent  ef¬ 
fort. 

If  one  wished  to  plan  a  course  in  col¬ 
lege  teaching,  this  study  would  be  helpful 
to  determine  the  content ;  but  the  needs 
of  young  instructors  are  so  many  and  so 
exacting  that  one  might  hesitate  to  offer 
the  course  at  all.  But  it  must  be  done 
and  whoever  does  it  is  fortunate  in  hav¬ 
ing  at  hand  the  details  provided  by  this 
book. — Abthub  H.  Wilde,  Boston  Univer¬ 
sity,  School  of  Education. 
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